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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 
in person. ‘Through the telephone door, traveling by wire, 
comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 
business missions. Important agreements or appointments are 
made, yet the callers remain but a few seconds or minutes and 
with a “good-bye” are gone. We go out through our telephone 
doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 
make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is mores dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 
telephone journeys. It is the telephone company’s part to fur- 
nish the means of calling and to place courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 
sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Telephone courtesy is 
for the good of all who use the telephone door. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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EDITORIAL 


E EDITORS believe it is time to come forth from the gloom 
of musty book shelves and subdued light. They believe it is 
time to make a running broad-jump; proving, to the enormous 
astonishment of a few packages of Cynical Brethern and a 
handful of Dead Ones that Overland—The Overland, remem- 
ber,---is abreast of the times. Nay, let it be whispered slightly 
ahead of the times---in the matter of Western Advancement 
and Western Magazine Representation. 


TIME was when the world looked eagerly forward to articles 
on the perfection of parlor sofa stitches and backyard lawn 
culture . . . Ah---but no more! We have learned to leave 
such vital detail to the well-oiled administration of ma- 


chines. We have learned that Progress is not synonymous 
with the Present. We have come to believe---rightly.--that the 
Magazine of Today means the Magazine of Tomorrow. 


THEREFORE, to our readers of the Past, of the Present, 
and of the Future, let it be said at this time of Celebration 
and Jubilee, that Overland is in the midst of preparation for 
The broad-jump. That fine grace of expression, that rhythm 
and health everyone knows is of the West, everyone knows 
is represented by Overland, will carry it over the foot-prints 
of contemporaries to the fair goal that is labeled New Record. 


ecccece 


THE SATIRE, the Warmth, the delicious sweetmeats of 
literary effort that are eternally being concocted by Western 
writers, that are forever in demand for their freshness and 
originality, be it once more remembered, are synonymous 


with Overland. 


NOW! If the gallery spectators will quiet down, if the drink 
vendors will toddle back to aisle entrances, Overland---just 
ahead there, in gold and purple—will take its place at the 
line. Alright. Let’s go. 


The Editors. 
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George Sterling—cAn cAppreciation 


HIS is not the first nor the last 

appreciation of George Sterling, of 

his poetry and his charm of per- 
sonality. We who are of the West lean 
to him for song when song is needed. His 
the tribute that bears the true grace of 
the West. Always to him will belong 
the fineness of poetic production that is 
not tinted with the ultra-modernist’s 
twisted expression, the impressionist’s 
unbeautiful jargon. In the last decade, 
while great armies of California poets 
drove madly into the turmoil of modern- 
ism—and oblivion—always could be 
heard that high sweet singing of this 
George Sterling. Always, weary at last 
of confused voices, we return to his clear 
note of sincerity, sensing the rhythm of 
his poetry as one senses the peace and 
quiet of the summit after the crowded 
valley. That we know poetry, the fine- 
ness and the ultimate inspiration of it, is 
proven in our naming this man who lives 
in a State of poets, California’s greatest 
poet. 

"Way back in 1903 “The Testimony 
of the Suns,” his first great poem, was 
published in San Francisco. A silver 
note of announcement this, that echoed 
over the entire country, giving his next 
long poem, “Wine of Wizardry,” a har- 
bor in Cosmopolitan in 1908. It is 
certain the construction of both of 
them is too delicate to tamper with in 
excerpts. But a continual output of 
poetry, sustaining in beauty and original 
freshness its individuality through nine 
volumes, three of which are dramatic 
works, and an endless series of poems 
published in magazines over the country, 
have made George Sterling not only of 
California, but of the United States one 
of the few great present day poets. Space 
will not allow a representative printing 
of his work. I quote from four poems, 
widely different in mood and construc- 
tion, that some brief glimpse may be had 
of the power given his carefully placed 
words, the versatility that seems never 
to tire. In the selection, “To a Girl 
Dancing,” from Continent’s End, An 
Anthology of Contemporary Poets, of 
which he was one of the editors, may be 
felt the rhythmic intensity and fierce 
sympathy of which Sterling seems so 
easily master : 





By S. Bert Cooksey 


NM ORE THAN the ripple of grass and 
waters flowing 
More than the panther’s grace 


Or lily moved by winds from sunset 
blowing, 
Your limbs in rapture trace 
An evanescent pattern on the sight 


Beauty that lives an instant, to become 
A sister beauty and a new delight. 














So full you feed the heart that hearts 
are dumb. 

ON re 

t~ 
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Those little hands set back the hands 
of time, 

Till we remember what the world has 
dreamed, 


In her own clime, 
Of Beauty, and her tides that ebb and 
flow 
Around old islands 
gleamed, 
The marvelous mirage of long ago. 
Ah! more than voice hath said 
They speak of revels fled— 
The alabastine and exultant thighs, 
The vine-encircled head, 
The rose-face lifted, lyric, to the skies, 
The loins by leaping roses garlanded. 
The sandaled years return, 
The lamps of Eros burn, 
The flowers of Circe nod. 


where her face has 


And one may dream of other days and 
lands, 

Of other girls 
hands— 


that touch unresting 


Sad sirens of the god, 
To some forgotten tune 
Swaying their silver hips 

moon. 


below the 


Dance on, for dreams they are indeed, 

A vision set afar, 

But you with warm, 
plead, 

And fragrant is your footfall on our star. 


immediate beauty 


O flesh made music in its ecstasy, 
Sing to us ere an end of song shall be! 
O fair things young and fleet! 
White flower of floating feet! 
Be glad! Be glad! For happiness is holy! 
Be glad awhile, for on the greensward 
slowly 
Summer and autumn pass, 
With shadows on the grass, 
Til! in the meadow lowly 
November's tawny reeds 
“Alas!” 
Dear eyes, 
What see you in the azure of the skies? 


shall sigh 


Enchanted, eager face, 
eternal 


Seek you young Love in his 
place? 

Round arms upfiung, what is it you would 
clasp— 


What far-off lover? 
Hands that a moment hover, 


What hands unseen evade awhile your 
grasp? 
Ah! that is best; to seek but not to 


find him; 
For found and loved the seasons yet will 
blind him. 
To this true heaven you are- 
That moth unworthy of your soul's white 


star. 

Dance on, and dream of better things 
than he! 

Dance on, translating us the mortal’s 


guess 

At Beauty and her immortality 

Yourself your flesh-clad art and 
ness 


loveli- 


From this play of color and emotion, 
we swing down another trail, coming 
suddenly upon “The Voice of the Dove,” 
from selected poems published under 
Henry Holt a melody quiet and lonely, 
something of a marshland evening: 


EAR I the mourning-dove, 
As now the swallow floats 
Low o’er the shadowed oats? 
Soft as the voice of love, 
Hear I her slow and supplicating notes? 


O fugitive! O lone! 
O burden pure and strong 
That summer moons prolong! 
O link in music shown 
Between the silence and 
song! 


an angel's 
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So broken waters hold 
A voice to sorrow set— 
A world’s foreknown regret, 
Immutable, untold. 
So seas remember, though our souls 
forget. 


And in The House of Orchids, an 
early volume, we find in another mood 
his sonnet “The Black Vulture.” An im- 
personal aloofness, 4 note of cold high 
winds, their hunger and restlessness— 


FS eee WITHIN the day’s enormous 
dome, . 


He holds unshared the silence of the 


sky. 
Far down his bleak, relentless eyes 
descry 
The eagle’s empire and the falcon’s 
home— 


Far down, the galleons of sunset roam; 
His hazards on the sea of morning lie; 
Serene, he hears the broken tempest 


sigh 
Where cold sierras gleam like scattered 
foam. 
And least of all he holds the human 
swarm— 
Unwitting now that envious men 
prepare 
To make their dream and its fulfilment 
one, 
When, poised above the caldrons of the 
storm, 
Their hearts, contemptuous of death, 
shall dare 
His roads between the thunder and the 
sun. 


One might follow indefinitely over the 
trails this poet has blazed, through the 
pine groves of Carmel whose haunting 
scent clings to much of his early poetry ; 
over the dunes and bypaths of this colony 
of writers and artists started by Sterling, 
gathering the color, the inspiraticn and 
the honesty of a spirit still young. To 
gather some of that spirit in words is in 
itself a poem of great beauty. That it is 
human, with a warm understanding of 
things human and that it is sympathetic, 
is clearly witnessed in a final selection 
from Sterling’s volumes: 


E WAS a tall, greedy, cynical 
H gentlemen. He had luscious 

dinners, dreamy breakfasts and 
equisite luncheons. Not because he 
wanted them necessarily, but because the 
lovely light-haired creatures who cared 
for him would insist he eat such fare. 
Prize cattle, peacocks and baboons must 
be shown the same consideration. He 
lived in a suite of colored beauty in one 
of the great hotels,—a Jap, a roadster 
and a habit of binding up his moustache 
at night. 

There came a day when our greedy 
gentleman’s imported silk hat was sent 
up to his rooms in a monstrous gilt-and- 
varnished edifice. Standing before the 
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He is forgotten now, 
And humble dust these thirty years and 
more— 
He whose young eyes and beautiful wide 
brow 
My thoughts alone restore. 


Dead, and his kindred dead! 
And none remembers in that quiet place 
The slender form, the brown and faun- 
like head, 
The wildly wistful face. 


And yet across the years 
I see us roam among the apple-trees, 
Telling our tale of boyish hopes and fears 
Amid the hurried bees. 


When I am all alone 
By the eternal beauty of the sea, 
Or where the mountain’s eastern shade 
is thrown, 
His face comes back to me— 


In memory unsought— 
A ghost entreating, and I know not why— 
A presence that the restiess winds of 
thought 
Acknowledge with a sigh; 


Till I am half content 
Not any more the loneliness to know 
Of him who died so young and innocent, 
And ah! so long ago! 


O KNOW George Sterling is to 

write of him in even another mood. 
To meet him, to be his friend, is not to 
meet a great poet, to be the friend of a 
gifted writer. Rather it is like meeting 
one who will talk of everyday things and 
make them interesting; who will leave 
with you something strangely intimate— 
like the coming and going of a wood- 
land breeze. Or like the sudden glimpse 
of bright slopes through a hedge of 
rain-washed leaves. 


I do not know that I draw his char- 
acter as the usual sketches are drawn; in 
even platitudes, covered with the fine 
dust of eternal correction. I only know 
that George Sterling is to be written of 
as a human, as one whe is an honored 
friend. His poetry, as much of him as 
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mirror, his cynical lips puckered with 
careful disdain, he balanced the glisten- 
ing silk purchase on one side of his 
smooth, brush-weary head. He bathed 
his finger tips in lemon and rose-clove 
and, selecting a cane, stepped forth to 
church, humming with an_ exclusive 
sachet and seven ounces of violet bath 
salts. 

The minister preached a sermon that 
had a great deal to do with one par- 
ticular form of sin which is called Love 
of Self. As he preached he cast occa- 
sional glances down from the pulpit 
upon the Greedy Gentleman, and 
thought it expedient to leave a little out 
of the sermon. 
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the grasses are of the hill, is not needed 
to strengthen an appreciation. Tall, 
straight shouldered, dressed in conserva- 
tive broadcloth, he might be taken for 
one of the business world—if one does 
not catch too close a glimpse of the 
Nordic profile, the grey eyes that have 
an eternally burning softness, and the 
finely cut lips that speak words of a 
different color than those spoken over 
the desks of finance. 

To lunch with him in the quiet of the 
Bohemian Club is to spend an hour 
rarely so enjoyed. He will tell you of 
the writers, the sculptors and painters 
whose work is everywhere over the 
shelves and walls of the club. Or he will 
speak of the news of the day, of Russian 
table manners or grape culture in India 
with equal interest. His is the gift of 
conversation that does not tire, that por- 
trays the brilliance of a mind always 
seeking the motive, the underlying reason 
for the moods and manners of people. 
And when you leave him you will feel a 
little jealous of this man who does not 
allow you the whole day! 


To go with him of an evening through 
the San Francisco he so well knows, to 
hear him speak of old haunts, of the 
studios and restaurants and the people 
that were of them, is to acquire a sud- 
den knowledge of his playground. -That 
great playground of old San Francisco. 
And all the while you wonder at this 
man’s freshness, his boyish enthusiasm; 
this man whose friends are spread over 
the literary world, poets, painters, cap- 
tains of finance, beggars and actors, stu- 
dents and professors alike. All the while 
you wonder at the naturalness of this 
intimate of Jack London and Ambrose 
Bierce; at the humanism of this man 
who wrote “Wine of Wizardry” and 
“The Testimony of the Suns.” It is 
strange to find one with so much chance 
for egotism to have none. It is good to 
call him a friend for himself, forgetting 
his fame and his famous friends. 


When time came for. collection, the 
greedy gentleman deposited an excellent 
20 dollar bill in the plate for Starving 
Alaskans or what ever it was the min- 
ister had said needed money awfully. 

So the minister, who was a publicity- 
loving gospel-lover, and the Greedy 
Gentlemen both profited greatly — 
twenty dollars is an event in the church 
plate, and public praise is an event in 
an invert’s life—by their meeting. Let 
it be further said that it has always 
seemed futile to this writer to preach a 
long sermon or to be parsimonious with 
easy money.—S. B. C. 
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Ram’s Horn For Jubilee 


ET OUT your ram’s horn, long 

and strong, and blow upon it 

lustily—Diamond Jubilee, you 
know! The Jubilee is not new, it is old 
—old as ages. Down the patriarchal 
beard of the ancient Hebrew language 
has it trickled and from Egypt the Is- 
raelites borrowed their priestly and 
astrological codes, in which seven and 
sabbath, and sabbatical years figured 
prominently, and also ram’s horns that 
cone could blow upon after each forty- 
nine years, the grand sabbatical year, 
“vobel,”” Ram’s Horns year—Jubilee! 

Seven stars, seven wise guys, seven 
wonders of the world! Seven sins, seven 
arts, seven sorts of chastity, seven forms 
of prohibition! Beware of seven, even 
when it represents the age of innocence 
of a flapper. The number is mystic, 
cabalistic, directly descended from those 
ancient days when the star-gazers looked 
for Isis, the goddess of female pulchri- 
tude and puissance, on the boulevards 
of the Milky Ways above the Nile. 

However their ideals were not 
matched by fulfillment. Always was 
there a golden promise of a heaven. Sel- 
dom did the heaven materialize. Par- 
ticularly the things failed when the 
paradise was expected to descend upon 
the earth. 

In the sacred books, the jubilee was 
pictured as the time for Liberty and 
Play. The slaves were to be set free, 
and toil was to cease. 

In return for food, fig leaves, and a 
thatched roof the poor Jews sold them- 
selves into slavery. The Jew became 
the slave of the Jew. 

Another sort of misery existed. Some 
people had their patches of the ancestral 
land pass out of their hands in payment 
of debts, or through some other process 
of eviction. 

Now, with their sure instinct for the 
balance the Jewish lawgivers perceived 
that society would grow crazy if a sharp 
line of division was created between the 
rich and the poor, the masters and the 
slaves. 

So, after every spell of forty-nine 
years, the slaves were to be freed. The 
confiscated or mortgaged lands were to 
be returned to their original proprietors 
or their heirs. 

A pretty notion! But it didn’t work 
out. 

Liberty can hardly be entrusted to the 
good impulses of the master class. The 
slaves remained enslaved, mostly. But 
there was the dream enshrined in law 
books, for the poets and the boosters to 
toot upon the ram’s horn, and on the 
first day of the Jubilee a good time was 
had sufficient to sustain them in happi- 
ness for the forty-nine years to come. 


By G. B. Lau 


Trickled down the beard of time, He- 
brew dreams and codes—they affected 
the happiness and conduct of even the 
white Caucasian folks of Europe. 

The Jubilee was given a_ peculiar 
Latin twist by the Romans. They 
thought the word meant shouting, and 
having a general good time. Some such 
notion, no doubt, still infests the skulls 
of the French and Italian cafe owners 
in San Francisco’s Latin quarter. Toot 
the ram’s horn, fellows, in our blind 
pigs and spaghetti caves—Toot with 
Latin gusto! 

As Old Sol sucked more and more 
the vapors exhaled from the myriad 
vineyards of this earth, during the six 
thousand years after the day of creation, 
the “jubilee” gained some more dimen- 
sions. 

The middle ages came! Church su- 
premacy, religion above everything sal- 
vation became the chief business, the 
main concern of life. A new color, the 
Jubilee took on. 

Pope Boniface VIII 
Jubilee, year 1300 A. D. He ordained 
its recurrence each century. Sinners 
from all over Christendom flocked to 
Rome. Wholesale indulgences were 
promised and rest—rest from the gnaw- 
ing of that rat, the sinful conscience, 
within. 

If, as a side issue, pious coin poured 
into the treasury of the great church, and 
into the coffers of the Roman merchants, 
that too was a very meritorious consum- 
mation. Later these Jubilees were made 
more frequent, every 25 years. The last 
one at Rome was held in 1900. There 
is one going on now. 

Mediaeval kings imitated the great 
Church in matters of ceremonial splen- 
dour. Kings Henry III and Edward 
III of England held lavish jubilee cele- 
brations, after they had lorded it over 
their Saxon and Celtic subjects for 
seven-time-seven years at a stretch. 

It must have been with mingled feel- 
ings that George III celebrated his jubi- 
lee in 1809 or so. The American colo- 
nies had been just lost, Napoleon was 
threatening the very existence of the 
British Isles: His Majesty did need a 
jubilee. 

Notwithstanding the great upheavals, 
the British monarchy managed to sur- 
vive and grow stronger. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli put a new substance into the 
monarchial notion, declaring that the 
Queen—it was Victoria—had a “‘consti- 
tutional function,” and was not merely 
a figurehead, taking orders from the 
Premier. 


revived the 


With such able ministers, Queen Vic- 
toria had no difficulty in really reign- 
ing. Fifty years passed by, peacefully. 
The feat was celebrated by a Royal Ju- 
bilee in 1887. London went wild. 

Ten years later, the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee was held, with the whole em- 
pire wearing Victorian crosses, and toot- 
ing horns: but, not ram's horns—be- 
cause the Victorian age was very strict 
about the kind of horns the good people 
could blow in their exclamatory and 
playful moods. 

Not ram’s horns, but golden and sil- 
ver bugles were flourished and Tenny- 
son, or some other poet laureate, said 
the innovation. Industrial Revolution 
had made Britain so rich, so strong; 
precious metals,— Bank of England 
credit; Empire-on-which-the-sun-never- 
set. Strict morals, which could be vio- 
lated decorously and sub rosa only. And 
Temperance societies . . . oh, dear, so 
much progress! All this was in the air 
that was lunged out of the bugles cele- 
brating the mighty Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee. 

That’s how the slogan has come to 
us: The Diamond Jubilee. Since that 
day, pretty close to the date of creation, 
five thousand years ago, when the jubilee 
was opened in Egypt, we have traced 
it down to 1925. 

And what is the significance of the 
Diamond Jubilee to us? 

What is it that we are girding our 
loins for? What new liberty, what new 
sort of recreation, what new twist of 
business, what strange empire . . . is in 
our dream, today? 

You see, we just ask these questions 
because we don’t know. 

Perhaps we are growing pious and 
sabbatical like the far-away Hebrew 
priests. Then the Jubilee may mean 
more blue laws. “Shut down all places 
of dancing and drinking—keep Sundays 
strictly for repenting . . . and so down 
the line of moral purity and censorship.” 

Perhaps, we are in the Greeco-Roman 
mood—thinking of a grand time—with 
pageants, wine, women and song—old 
fashioned emotional outbursting, such as 
the* old folks have not seen since the 
old Spanish days. 

Or are we, by any chance, thinking of 
more liberty and of Finer and More 
Abundant Play? 

Maybe we are asking too many ques- 
tions, on such a lovely day as this. Let 
the matter rest here: in this state, there 
is every sort of man thriving. Some 
men have the biblical mind, they haven't 
moved since the Egyptian days, men- 
tally speaking. Others have their souls 


(Continued on page 362) 
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Aesculapians of Spanish California 


HE medical history of California, 
owing to the three governments, 
which at different times have 
held sway over her, naturally falls into 
three divisions. History and medicine 
have progressed side by side, and it is 
difficult to give a survey of the latter 
without recording the events that mould- 
ed its development. On this account, 
California Medical History is here 
described under the following heads: 

The Spanish Period, 1769-1822. 

The Mexican Period, 1822-1848. 

The American Period, 1848- 

Tue SpANisH Pertiop, 1769-1822 

Baja, or Lower California, having 
been settled by the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century; and _ missions, to 
proselyte and educate the Indians, hav- 
ing been founded first by the Jesuits and, 
after their expulsion in 1767, by the 
Franciscans; Galvez, the Royal Spanish 
Visitador-General, and Fray Junipero 
Serra, the president of the Franciscan 
establishments in California, decided, in 
1769, to found a mission in Alta Cali- 
fornia at a place called Monterey, which 
Vizcaino, the Spanish navigator, had 
first visited and taken possession of in 
the name of the King of Spain in 1603. 
Accordingly, two expeditions, one by 
land headed by Portola and Fray Juni- 
pero Serra, and the other by sea, set 
out for Monterey, California. The sea 
forces were transported in two paque- 
boats, the San Antonio and the San Car- 
los. It is interesting to note here that 
the San Carlos, the flagship, also bore 
the name of the “Golden Fleece,” inter- 
esting in that the Argonauts, California, 
and the Golden Fleece became synony- 
mous just eighty years later. 

So on January 9, 1769, Galvez, having 
delivered a stirring farewell oration to 
the future colonists, and the venerated 
Padre Junipero Serra having blessed 
the flags and administered the sacra- 
ment, the paqueboat San Carlos, the 
Mayflower of the Pacific, set sail from 
La Paz, Mexico, with Monterey as the 
goal, and San Diego the first rendez- 
vous. There were sixty-two persons 
aboard that ship, including Commarder 
Vicente Villa and his crew, a Francis- 
can Friar, Fernando Parron, Pedro 
Fages, a Lieutenant in the Royal Spanish 
Army, who later became Governor of 
California, Constanso, the diarist and 
engineer, twenty-five Catalan soldiers, 
a baker, two blacksmiths, a cook, a 
bleeder and the one who concerns us 
most, Pedro Prat, the surgeon. Ban- 
croft says that he was a Frenchman, 
but he was a native of Barcelona, Spain, 
and a graduate in medicine from the 
University of Barcelona, where he was 
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a surgeon of note. Holding the rank of 
Captain in the Royal Spanish Army, 
he became the first Surgeon-General 
in the Royal Presidio of Monterey, 
and the first resident doctor in Califor- 
nia. And so the medical history of Cali- 
fornia goes back to the cradle of the 
new Spanish province; the sword, the 
cross, and the scalpel proceeding hand 
in hand, and had it not been for the 
presence of Pedro Prat, it is probable 
that the projected province would have 
miscarried and never withstood the tra- 
vail of its birth. 

Eventually there were four presidios 
in California—in the North, San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey, and in the South, 
Santa Barbara and San Diego—and the 
twenty-one missions were divided among 
them; but because Monterey was the 
capital of the province, the Surgeon- 
Genera! remained at the Royal Pre- 
sidio there, and Monterey became the 
medical center of the province. 

The following is a complete list of 
the Surgeon-Generals of the Spanish 
Army who were stationed at the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey during the Spanish 
regime: 

Pedro Prat, 1769-1771; Pedro Cas- 
tran, 1773-1774; Jose Davila, 1774- 
1783; Pedro Carbajal, 1785-1787; 
Pablo Soler, 1791-1800; Juan de Dios, 
Morelos, 1800-1802; Manuel Torres, 
1802-1803; Jose Marie Benites, 1803- 
1807; Manuel Quixano, 1807-1824. 

The only surgeon of this time con- 
nected with the Mission Dolores was 
Jose Davila, a Spaniard. Very little 
seems to be known of him except that 
he picked the site as a healthy one for 
the Mission. He was present with Palou, 
Lieutenant Moraga, etc., when the cor- 
nerstone, not only of the Mission, but 
of the civilization of San Francisco 
was laid. And there he buried his first 
wife, Josefa Carbajal in November, 
1780. The doctor did not endear him- 
self to Governor Neve, and as early 
as 1781 he favored granting the sur- 
geon leave to quit the country, as being 
incompetent and captious, but in 1783 
both men died and were buried in the 
Mission church. 

In 1792, Jose Antonio Romeu, the 
fifth Spanish Governor of California, 
lay dying at Monterey, and history re- 
cords that it was Dr. Pablo Soler who 
made the diagnosis and prognosticated 
a fatal issue. This Dr. Pablo Soler, a 
native of Barcelona, Spain, and a grad- 
uate of the university there, was the 
most noted and probably the most skil- 


ful of the Spanish Colonial Surgeons- 
General in the Californias. He arrived 
at Monterey as an officer in the Spanish 
Royal Navy about 1789, and for a 
while was very contented in this frontier 
capital, but at length he became weary 
of his seclusion from learned men of his 
class. In 1798 he wrote to the King 
of Spain complaining of his sad and un- 
happy fate in being thus confined within 
the walls of a remote presidio sur- 
rounded by Gentiles and comparatively 
deprived of society, and begged to be 
relieved. At the same time he gave an 
account of his services to the California 
colony; his gratuitous attendance upon 
officers, missionaries, soldiers, pobla- 
dores or settlers and Indians, both 
Gentile and Christian, when called on; 
his traveling to remote ranchos, some- 
times as far as forty leagues, to visit 
a sufferer and the difficult operations 
he had performed. In one case he had 
saved an Indian who had been gored 
by a bull so that his entrails protruded 
and dragged on the ground (and this 
in a time and region when anesthetics 
sepsis, and sterilization were unknown). 
In numerous cases and during severe 
attacks he attended those afflicted with 
scurvy, chronic dysentery, and dropsy. 
The following entry from the old Span- 
ish archives of the Mission San Carlos 
has this to say: ‘““Dr. Don Pablo Soler is 
a great physician and a great surgeon. 
Had not his humanity prompted him 
to give his profession to the service of 
the California colony, he would have 
been renowned in Spain, but he gave 
the best years of his life for the wel- 
fare of the people, traveling many miles 
to minister to officers and soldiers, to 
settlers, rich and poor, to the mission- 
aries, and to the Indians, to all with 
equal kindness. He was unable to cure 
Governor Romeu, but his consummate 
skill was none the less brilliant.” About 
1800 the King of Spain relieved Dr. 
Soler, and he was followed in quick 
succession by Dr. Juan de Dios Morelos, 
1801-1802; Dr. Manuel Torres, 1802- 
1803; Dr. Jose Marie Benites, 1803- 
1807. 

Although Robert Koch, the great 
German bacteriologist, did not discover 
the bacillus tuberculosis until 1882, 
Spain and Italy were the only countries 
in the earlier part of that century that 
believed that the great white plague was 
contagious and could be imparted one 
to another. That Dr. Juan Morelos 
shared this opinion cannot be doubted. 
In 1800 the Commandant, Hermene- 
gildo Sal, died at Monterey of phthisis, 
and Bancroft is the authority for what 
follows: “His disease was in those days 
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considered as contagious and therefore, 
at the recommendation of the surgeon 
(Juan Morelos) all his clothing and 
bedding were burned, as was the roof 
of his house after the plastering had 
been removed from the walls.” Again 
quoting from the same author, we find 
the following during the medical regime 
of Quixano: “On one occasion, while 
Governor Pablo Vicente de Sola ruled 
the Californias, a wealthy Spaniard 
died, leaving the whole of his property 
to the ‘fondo piadoso de las Californias’ ; 
but, as he had been a consumptive, his 
furniture and clothing were burned, and 
in the excitement of the occasion his 
jewelry and money were lost or stolen. 
When the case was reported to the 
Viceroy of Mexico, the president of the 
College of San Fernando, who had been 
made administrator of the estate, began 
suit against the authorities of the then 
Province of the Californias, from whom 
he claimed the full value of the prop- 
erty destroyed.” These facts speak for 
themselves and for the Monterey sur- 
geon in a day when neither the bacillus 
tuberculosis nor its etiological relation- 
ship were established. 

In the year 1807 there came to Mon- 
terey Dr. Manuel Quixano, the last 
surgeon of the Royal Spanish Army, in 
which he also held the commission of 
Capitan. He was a native of Leon, 
Spain, and a graduate of the Royal 
Medical University of Madrid. Dr. 
Quixano first appears in history as a 
witness when, on August 10, 1809, in 
the hall of the Mission of San Carlos, 
Monterey, Jose Joaquin de Arillaga, 
the eighth Spanish Governor of Calif- 
fornia, was required to take the oath of 
allegiance to Fernando VII, Charles IV 
having abdicated the Spanish throne. 
At 5 o'clock in the afternoon, the Gov- 
ernor entered the hall and, in the pres- 
ence of the Friars, Surgeon Manuel 
Quixano, and the army representatives, 
knelt before the crucifix ; placed one hand 
upon the Holy Evangels, and holding 
up with the other the cross of his sword, 
swore to bear true allegiance to King 
Fernando VII. 

To Dr. Quixano belongs the honor 
of having performed the first recorded 
autopsy in California. On October 12, 
1812, Padre Andres Quintana of the 
Santa Cruz Mission was found dead 
in his cell, with the door locked on the 
inside. He had been ailing for some 
time, and when found the Holy Oils 
and consecrated Host were clasped to 
his breast. He was buried as found. Two 
years later, an old Indian neophyte of 
the Mission lay dying and requested 
the rites of the Church, and on his 
deathbed confessed that the good Padre, 
having been summoned in the dead of 
night to a dying Indian, had been 
treacherously murdered under a tree. 
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Later the corpse had been placed in his 
own bed, and the door of his cell locked 
on the inside. Dr. Quixano being sum- 
moned from Monterey, the poor Padre’s 
body was exhumed from his tomb in the 
chapel, and an autopsy was performed, 
disclosing that the Fray had been mur- 
dered in a most cruel manner, the details 
being so revolting that they were with- 
held from the general records. 

Under date of 1815, we find the fol- 
lowing entry in the San Carlos records: 
“Dr. Quixano made a tour of medical 
inspection of the missions, as serious ill- 
ness afflicted especially the missionaries 
and Indians of Southern California. In 
every mission he was treated with respect 
due to his rank, but especially due to 
his ability and benevolence.” 

Up to this period the trend of Cali- 
fornia’s civilization had been upward, 
and Monterey may be considered the 
cradle of this culture, but in 1822 the 
missions were secularized and in 1823 
the rumble of revolution made itself 
heard. Mexico declared herself in- 
dependent of Spain and claimed Cali- 
fornia as hers. A period of decadence 
was ushered in. Spain withdrew her 
troops from the Royal Presidios, and Dr. 
Quixano, with the rest of the Spaniards, 
retaining their allegiance to the Spanish 
Crown, resigned. On leaving his offices 
and those of his predecessors in the Mon- 
terey Presidio, the Spanish Government 
presented him as a souvenir the office 
chair which had been used at consulta- 
tions by himself and his predecessors. 
This chair, the mahogany box which con- 
tained his fine medical instruments, and 
the scales in which he weighed drugs 
are now in the possession of his great- 
granddaughter, Maria Antonio Field of 
Monterey. After relinquishing his Span- 
ish commission, Dr. Quixano retired to 
private practice among the settlers on 
the Monterey peninsula. He died in 
1825, and his residence and office are 
now occupied by his descendants. 

For seventy-five years and more fol- 
lowing the foundation of the Presidio 
Real at Monterey, the three other 
presidios, the twenty other missions, and 
the numerous pueblos were absolutely 
without skilled medical attendance, and 
a sick or injured person was dependent 
upon the missionaries, the “hechiceros” 
or Indian medicine men, or the stranger 
within the gates. Occasionally, as we 
have seen, the surgeon was summoned 
from Monterey, or the medical officer 
from some visiting man-of-war or trad- 
ing-ship was pressed into service. If the 
stranger within the gates happened to be 
an American or Englishman and the 
emergency required it, he was im- 
mediately summoned, as “an Anglo- 
Saxon in those days was synonymous 
with an M.D.” 


The Indian medicine men or “hechi- 
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ceros,” in spite of their weird perform- 
ances, undoubtedly possessed considerable 
ability. Our pharmacopoeia has been en- 
riched by three valuable vegetable addi- 
tions discovered and used_by the Cali- 
fornia Indians. Eriodyction Glutinosum, 
which grows profusely on our foothills, 
was used by the medicine men in afflic- 
tions of the respiratory tract. So effica- 
cious and so valuable did it prove to the 
missionaries, that they called it “yerba 
santa” or holy plant. The second, the 
rhamnus purshiana, which grows luxuri- 
antly in the timbered mountains of 
Southern California, was used exten- 
sively as a cathartic. So highly esteemed 
was it by the followers of the Cross, 
that they christened it “cascara sagrada,” 
or sacred bark. The third grindelia 
robusta, was used in pulmonary troubles 
and as external skin applications follow- 
ing exposure from the rhus toxicoden- 
drom, or poison oak. That these “medi- 
cine men” possessed considerable know]- 
edge of anatomy and drugs and their 
uses is beyond question. Bustamente, in 
his “History of Mexico,” narrates an 
amusing incident of one of these medi- 
cine men or “hechiceros” who was called 
to the City of Mexico and summoned be- 
fore the College of Physicians, on the 
charge of being a quack. In reply to the 
accusation, he asked his judges to smell 
a certain herb, which quickly produced 
a severe nose bleed, and then invited 
them to check it. Seeing that they were 
unable to do so, he administered a 
powder which immediately had the de- 
sired effect. ““These are my attainments,” 
he exclaimed, “and this is the manner 
in which I cure the ailments of my 
patients.” So adroit was the fatal 
Borgia-like decoction which the Indians 
administered to Father Pujal at San 
Miguel, that Surgeon Morelos, although 
summoned there from Monterey, was 
unable, in spite of an autopsy, to ascer- 
tain its nature. 

The Padres possessed considerable 
medical knowledge and were capable of 
doing minor surgery and even more com- 
plicated operations, and they were really 
the medical Gibraltars in their establish- 
ments. Bancroft speaks of one of the 
Fathers, Marcelino Marquinez of Santa 
Cruz, as being particularly adept in 
medical matters. Each mission had its 
hospital, a single ward supplied with 
mats instead of beds, and each Padre 
had his little medical and surgical kit, 
one of which is still preserved among the 
treasures in the Mission of San Juan 
Bautista. A case is on record of one of 
the Padres amputating the arm of a dis- 
abled Indian, and doing it so cleverly 
that years afterwards its success was 
attested by one of the Friars of San 
Buenaventura (Bard). 


(Continued next month) 
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along theeroad, his head bent forward 

and his eyes fixed upon the roadway; 
no part of it escaped his intent gaze. 

Overhead, in the West, the sun just 
lingered above the distant hills. There 
was a hush and stillness in the air; a 
silence in which mingled the indistinct 
hum of insects, the twitter and song of 
birds, the faint tinkling bell upon the 
leader of the far-off homeward-moving 
herd and the mellow tone of a distant 
church bell, subdued, dreamy—sublime! 
A meadowlark hovered, soared and cir- 
cled over the adjacent field, warbling its 
evening song. The whistle of a quail 
called to its mate. The faint perfume 
of clover blossoms, mingled with the 
odor of new-mown hay, floated up from 
the meadow, impregnating the air with 
pleasant fragrance. The treasury of 
Man! Yet Durkham was unmindful— 
the beauty was not for him. 

“The gold piece, the gold piece, the 
gold piece,” he muttered to himself. 
“Right here, right here, here is where I 
lost it.” 

Since morning had he searched. All 
day nature sang untiringly, “Open your 
eyes for the treasury of men,” but John 
Durkham had eyes that saw not; and 
having ears, neither did he hear! His 
mind was centered on the recovery of 
that yellow piece of metal which had 
slipped to the dusty road that morning. 
Now as the day waned his anxiety in- 
creased. Twice he took his gaze from 
the road and fixed it toward the west, 
then his heels beat again in rhythm to 
his mutterings. 

His life had extended beyond the half- 
century mark and during that time ac- 
cumulation had been his one aim and 
ambition—now his obsession. 

Only the continuous warning from 
the horn of an automobile made him raise 
his eyes from the roadway. For the mo- 
raent he stood, cursing the driver of the 
car, “Fool, looking for Fool’s Paradise!” 

Fool’s Paradise! The driver of the car 
kept his eyes riveted upon the roadway; 
his foot pressed down on the throttle 
and Nature sang her evening song: 
“Open, open your eyes to the treasury of 
man,” but like Durkham, having eyes he 
saw not, and having ears, neither did he 
hear. Through his mind ran quotations 
of stocks and bonds. Once he cast his 
eyes from the road to the west, pressed 
his foot harder on the throttle and the 
trail of dust that rose from behind slowly 
settled down and the strong odor of 
gasoline gradually gave way to the na- 
tural fragrance of the country. 

John Durkham took up again his 
search for his missing treasure, un- 


J tons DURKHAM walked slowly 
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Fool’s Paradise 


By “Nace.” 


mindful of the momentary interruption 
and the peaceful harmonious music— 
the chorus of the summer evening, des- 
cended like a benediction. 

Again Nature sang her song. Durk- 
ham cast a hasty glance up the road. The 
heavy thud-thud of a warped wheel over 
the stones in the roadway! He knew the 
sound of that wheel. It was Ezra Marks 
and his wife. He had passed them carly 
in the morning driving some cattle to the 
market. Now Ezra counted a roll of bills 
while his wife looked on with eager eyes ; 
some bright, new and clean, others old, 
worn and grimy. Neither noticed the 
quiet and beauty of the evening, or a 
pair of eyes, fierce and covetous, that 
watched them from behind a clump of 
bushes by the roadside; that gleamed 
from a face hard and merciless, sodden 
and reckless; eyes that a moment before 
were engaged greedily contemplating a 
gold piece for the recovery of which 
John Durkham was making a useless 
search. 

The fierce and covetous eyes watched 
him as he carefully laid the bills in a 
leather wallet. The sun gradually dis- 
appeared in the glowing west and as the 
darkness of the night softly gathered 
over the peaceful landscape John Durk- 
ham reluctantly abandoned his search 
and the man with the gleaming eyes, si- 
lent, determined and alone, watched and 
waited as the minutes and hours slowly 
drifted into the past. 

Ce by one the stars—faint lights 

from other worlds, became visible 
in the firmament above, but he heeded 
them not. The weird hoot of a lonely 
owl floated down from a distant wooded 
hillside. The hoarse croak of the leader 
of a bull-frog chorus followed by the 
contralto notes of his smaller compan- 
ions, resounded from the meadow slough. 
The chirping cricket concert, subdued, 
insistent, continued on. Then came low 
mutterings of distant thunder, but the 
man with the fierce and covetous eyes 
was unmindful of the sounds and the 
voices of the night, or of the approach- 
ing storm. His mind was intent upon 
a roll of bills that he had seen, some of 
them new, bright and clean, and others 
worn and grimy. 

At last his vigil by the roadside came 
to an end. Cautiously arising from the 
place of concealment, he made his way 
stealthily to the little homestead. Silently 
as a shadow, he carefully examined the 
premises and disappeared into the wood- 
shed attached to the rear of the house. 

The bull-frog continued to lead his 
piping chorus. At intervals the owl sent 
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forth his lonesome call while the rumb- 
lings of the approaching storm became 
more certain and distinct. Within the 
house all was darkness and quiet, silent 


‘and still, yet to one who was awake 


there could be heard the occasional 
creak of a floor board, the almost indis- 
tinct movement of a creeping, crouching 
body, a hand carefully feeling along the 
wall. Then a cry out in terror and 
alarm, a shrill, sharp, shriek of terror, 
followed by the sound of savage blows, 
the dull thud of a heavy body, a short 
struggle, a few faint gurgling gasps, and 
then—a dreadful, awful stillness, inter- 
rupted by a peal of rolling thunder. A 
feeble, flickering light glimmered for a 
moment, aiding a pair of fierce and 
covetous eyes in their eager search for a 
leather wallet containing a roll of bills 
that those eyes had seen; a wallet that 
was quickly discovered under a pillow of 
crimson and white. Then the light went 
out, and again the house became envel- 
oped in darkness, more gloomy and dis- 
mal than before. A door creaked upon 
its hinges as it was slowly pressed open 
a few inches by a hand that left upon it 
a stain of red. A head cautiously ap- 
peared and stopped in an attitude of at- 
tention, looked into the darkness of the 
night and listened. All that was to be 
heard was the intermittent patter of 
heavy rain drops and the sounds of the 
approaching storm. Then the crouching 
figure of a man silently stepped forth and 
hurriedly disappeared into the darkness. 

Through the fields, pastures and 
woods he went, stumbling and falling 
over stones, roots and stumps, but the 
bruises and scratches he received he 
heeded not. The rain beat down and 
flashes of lightning penetrated the dense 
darkness of the night—weird and un- 
natural, followed by black impenetrable 
gloom. 

Once he fell into a stream and mut- 
tered low oaths until he felt the wallet. 
He stopped long enough to carefully 
wash his hands and then hurried on. 
Sometimes when he fell he lay quite still, 
with his hands pressed over his heart to 
stay its throbbing, and anxiously listened, 
then hastened to make up for the time 
he had lost. In hurrying across a rough 
pasture he stumbled and fell ‘over a 
sheep coiled up under the shelter of a 
rock, and as she rose with a bleat of 
alarm and disappeared into the dark- 
ness, he uttered a hoarse cry of fright, 
and for sometime lay unnerved and ex- 
hausted, his teeth chattering and his 
limbs trembling, a wet, sodden semblance 
of a human being. He partially recov- 
ered his self-control, settled down beside 
the rock on the spot left dry by the 
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frightened sheep and stared into the 
night until the storm had subsided, and 
a grey tinge in the east heralded the ap- 
proach of another day. He slowly arose, 
stiff, sore and lame, and soon disap- 
peared into the damp and dark depths of 
a woods a short distance away. 

The tinge of grey made way for the 
stronger lights and colors; the birds, 
with song, gave welcome to the coming 
day, and soon the sun came out of the 
east and poured its light and splendor 
over a smiling world. The storm had 
disappeared and a new day, bright, clear 
and beautiful was ushered forth from 
the darkness of the night. 

Its rays rested upon a house silent and 
deserted and sent bright streams of light 
into an open doorway from which in the 
night, a man had silently gone out into 
the darkness and storm. Though silent, 
the house was not unoccupied. The bod, 
of a man lay upon the floor, and upon a 
nearby bed reposed the form of a woman, 
but neither responded to the morning 
sunlight ; from their staring, glassy eyes 
all light had departed. 

Flies, big, bottle-green, loathsome, 
buzzing flies, came in through the open 
doorway and settling down upon their 
faces, crawled along their lips and into 
their eyes and then after buzzing here 
and there around the room were content 
to dabble in a dark pool upon the floor. 
And there was no one to drive them 
away. 

A restless cat roamed about the house 
with round wondering eyes. Cautiously 
she contemplated the motionless figure 
upon the floor, and as she looked her 
back curved up and her tail enlarged. 
Thus for a moment she stood, then noise- 
lessly started to cross the room, but sud- 
denly feeling a dampness upon her paws, 
with a spit of alarm, quickly jumped to 
one side and scurried out of the house 
into the sunshine. Here she carefully 
licked the dampness from off her cush- 
ioned feet; ocassionally stopping to look 
at the open doorway with eyes still round 
and wondering. 


T WAS John Durkham, on his re- 

turn for his search early that morn- 
ing, who hesitated at the gate of Ezra 
Marks. It was long past milking time 
and the cows were impatiently giving 
vent to their feelings by long lowing 
sounds. The pigs, hungry and noisy, 
squealed for their breakfast, and in the 
stable the horses pawed and whinnied 
for recognition. Startled by the unusual 
noises, the ducks quacked and the hens 
cackled. 

Twice Durkham started on; twice he 
turned back. There was something un- 
usual—he went to the open door and 
knocked. He knocked again, then list- 
ened and waited. As he waited he saw 
upon the floor within, the crimson im- 
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prints of the paws of a cat; some of 
them clear and some very distinct in the 
sunshine, as it lit up the floor by the 
doorway, and others beyond in the 
shadow. And that was not all. There 
was the imprint of a human hand upon 
the door; an imprint in the same crim- 
son stain as those upon the floor. He 
stepped back a few paces. The silence 
of the house and the things he had seen 
gave him a momentary chill, even in the 
warm sunshine. 

Once more he approached the door 
and knocked hard and long, then he 
stepped inside and called several times. 
Only the sounds that were from his own 
voice came back from the silent rooms. 
The doorway through which he had en- 
tered led into the kitchen. He glanced 
at the stove. It was cold. He stood for 
some time still, intent—listening. He 
wanted to call again, but he could not 
break that dreadful, uncanny silence of 
those deserted rooms. The door between 
the kitchen and dining room was open. 
Carefully he tip-toed across the room, 
making as little noise as possible. A door 
on the opposite side of the dining room 
was partially open. 

There were stains upon the floor, 
dark red stains, made by the paws of 
the cat, his eyes followed them along the 
floor to the threshold of that partially 
open door. And there just beyond that 
threshold his staring eyes saw something 
that caused a clammy dampness to gather 
upon his forehead. He could go no 
farther; and like the cat, he hurried out 
into the sunlight. There upon the floor, 
just inside the room beyond, he had 
seen an ax, not an ax with bright clean, 
shining blade, but dark, discolored and 
gruesome, sanguineous—an ax though 


mute and motionless, explained the 
cause of the silent rooms. 
The alarm was given—soon those 


rooms were no longer silent and de- 
serted. A crowd gathered, anxious, cur- 
ious excited men, women and children. 

The stared at the house and looked 
into the windows and open doorway; 
they gathered in groups and conversed 
in low, restrained voices. Some went in- 
side and nervously looked into the room 
where lay an ax and then went out and 
eagerly described what they had seen, to 
others, who listened with blanched faces, 
and eyes round and wondering like those 
of the cat. 

And there came Dave Hines, the vil- 
lage constable to take control until the 
sheriff and coroner arrived. He looked 
at the imprint of the hand on the door. 
There would be a reward, five hundred, 
possibly a thousand dollars for this man 

. yes, there would be a reward in 
money ! 

He fed the animals, and fowls, milked 
the cows and drove them to pasture. But 
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he did not return to the house. He 
strolled through the nearby field, pasture 
and meadow, his eyes intently fixed upon 
the ground. 

“This man in his flight would not go 
along the highway” he reasoned and then 
a trail through the tall, heavy grass of a 
meadow precluded that he was right in 
his deductions. He followed the trail 
and came to a small stream and in the 
soft, moist earth on the other side were 
several foot-prints of a man, and beyond 
that, the trail led on through the tall 
grass to a broken fence and into a 
pasture. 

He did not attempt to follow the trail. 
He crossed the field to his home and 
silently completed his preparations which 
consisted of a rifle, a box of cartridges, 
a supply of provisions and a dog—a 


large, long-eared dog with a_ loud 
resounding bay that would carry far 
across the valleys. Then he returned 


to the fields, through them to a broken 
fence and from there the man and his 
dog proceeded to locate the trail of the 
man who had entered the pasture. 

The storm the night before made their 
task difficult. The rain had almost 
obliterated the scent, but a track here 
and there could be traced out by the man 
and an occasional odor yet remained for 
the guidance of the dog. Slowly and 
carefully they followed the trail across 
the pasture, then through a field of grow 
ing grain into another pasture in which 
grazed a flock of sheep. And just as the 
glow in the west faded into the dusk of 
the evening the dog picked up the trail, 
strong and fresh to his sense of smell 

a trail that started from a large 
rock and led into a wood a short distance 
beyond. 

Here, well within the woods, the man 
and his dog camped for the night. As 
he lay with his dog for a pillow, an- 
other man, miles away, struggled and 
stumbled on. His body was bruised, 
lame and stiff; his face and hands 
scratched and bleeding. He was hungry 
and foot-sore, weary and exhausted from 
travel and lack of sleep. At last when 
he could go no farther he crawled far 
under some fallen trees like a hunted 
animal, and with his hand thrust well 
into his inside pocket of his ragged coat, 
tightly clutching a leather wallet, soon 
became unmindful of the dark and 
dreary surroundings. 

As soon as the first grey light of the 
early dawn permitted, the man and the 
dog took up the trail, but the man under 
the fallen tree slept on. And as he slept 
the sun came up over the tree tops, and 
the man and the dog, like relentless fate, 
kept steadily along the trail, and though 
still many miles away, rapidly shortened 
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I Went To the Indian Fair 


WENT to the Indian Fair (to 
I parody the old song)—the birds and 

the beasts were there. So were the 
snakes, the deer, the mountain lions, the 
clouds, the lightning, the trees, the leaves 
and the lizards. Not in reality, of course, 
but in dozens of such exquisite, pattern- 
istic basket, blanket and pottery designs 
as have not been seen this side of Egypt. 
On some of the o/las the chaparral bird, 
that long-legged Ichabod and alleged 
snake killer of the mesquite plains, ap- 
pears in startling reality, and yet with 
meticulously lined and balanced decora- 
tive effect. On others he appears so 
thoroughly patternized that his clownish 
body is now but a jet triangle with two 
straight black lines for a tail, and one 
curved one for head and beak. Else- 
where in the pottery exhibit you are not 
sure whether a certain sinuous design is 
a plumped serpent or a striped eel. All 
you can assert without doubt is that here 
is conventional embellishment par excel- 
lence. 

Yonder in a basket some artist has 
woven a leaping deer; in another an 
eagle. Forked lightning has found its 
way into the woof of a Navajo blanket. 
Masterpieces of bead design on buckskin 
adorn the walls. There are carved stone 
peace pipes, heavy silver concha belts, 
moccasins, rain gods, hunting fetiches, 
and Katchinas. A thousand amazing and 
attractive articles are on display. 

It is a Fair, indeed, and yet notably 
absent are the aimless crazy-quilt designs 
that so often embellish the vegetable dis- 
plays as the artistic expression of rural 
America at County Fairs. For, purely 
American though it is, this is another sort 
of exhibition. It is an exhibition calcu- 
lated to help perpetuate for America 
one of her most priceless and neglected 
heritages: the arts and crafts of the 
American Indian. 

There have been no exhibits from 
Oklahoma, I believe, and it is because 
those tribes have already forgotten what- 
ever arts they ever had. If the Indian 
can get more spot cash money out of 
farming, repairing automobiles, trading 
horses, playing baseball, making moon- 
shine or boring for oil, than he can out 
of his ancestral arts and handicrafts, 
these heritages are thrown overboard. 
Indian art in Oklahoma has disappeared 
under a film of petroleum and become 
lost in a maze of brightly unholstered 
automobiles. Fortunately for the cause 
of native American art and culture, the 
nomadic tribes now domiciled in that oily 
commonwealth had far less to lose along 
that line than have, for instance, the 
Pueblos and Navajos. 

Yet the fact that there come no ex- 
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hibits out of the Oklahoma tribes is a 
warning of the tendency that threatens 
the loss of those distinctive tribal arts 
that have thus far survived. That they 
will actually go by the board unless 
something is done to keep them alive, is 
evidenced by the fact that practically 
every Indian Agency in the country re- 
ports a steady drift on the part of its red 
charges toward agriculture and mechan- 
ics. Chairman J. D. DeHuff of the In- 
dian Fair Committee for 1923, solicited 
the cooperation of at least one hundred 
superintendents of Indian Schools in 
preparing the exhibit at San Fe. “Com- 
paratively only a very few,” said Mr. 
DeHuff in opening the 1923 Fair, “of 
those hundred have responded with sub- 
stantial exhibits. From the others, all 
too frequently came the reply: ‘My In- 
dians have forgotten their ancient arts 
and turned their entire attention to 


farming. If you can use an exhibit of 
agricultural products, I can send you 
something good.’ ” 


ERE, then, are the primary pur- 

poses of the Annual Southwest In- 
dian Fair and Industrial Arts and Crafts 
Exposition : To encourage native arts and 
crafts, to revive old arts and to keep the 
arts of each tribe or pueblo as rich and 
distinctive as possible. Obviously the 
way to accomplish these ends is to con- 
vince the Indian that it pays—that even 
from a strictly commercial standpoint, it 
is worth his while to spend his time on 
these things rather than on farming, 
hauling wood and fixing flivvers. 

The trader, concerned with quantity 
rather than quality, has often tended to 
degenerate what once was symbolic and 
significant handicraft into s'ipshod put- 
tering. “Never mind your art,” he said 
to the red man, “shoot me all the pottery 
and moccasins and blankets you can turn 
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out. The white man doesn’t know the 
difference and what he doesn’t know 
won't hurt him.” 

Perhaps not, but it did hurt the In- 
dian. The inevitable result was that of- 
ten he no longer considered the quality 
of his work—unless perchance, he made 
a water jar for himself—and ancient art 
received a blow that made it groggy. The 
white man, who, it seems, did occasion- 
ally know the difference, came to look 
upon Indian stuff as factory-made fakes, 
and quit paying fancy prices for it. Then 
whenever an olla or a blanket came on 
the market that did actually represent 
much time, painstaking effort and artis- 
tic skill on the part of its maker, the 
usual price, established by shoddy stuff, 
would not recompense the maker even 
for his time, much less his skill. This is 
only one of many conditions that have 
discouraged the Indian craftsman. 

Just why the preservation of Indian 
art should be a matter of so much con- 
cern to America may not be apparent to 
those who are somewhat unfamiliar with 
it. The reasons are easily set forth. 


America, cultural offspring of so 
many different European nations, has 
likewise been a sort of variant stepchild 
in art, in architecture and in literature. 
It is only within the past few years that 
we have had any visible indications of 
the possibility of this greatest and richest 
of nations creating a culture purely its 
own. We have gone to the ends of the 
earth to copy and imitate—Greek archi- 
tecture and drama, Italian music, British 
literature, Russian dancing, Hindu phil- 
osophy, Etruscan pottery, Persian weav- 
ing, Egyptian design—often improving 
in our adoption, but borrowing never- 
theless. Just now we have learned that 
here in our own country we have native 
inspiration for many of these things as 
artistic, as distinctive and as ancient as 
those sources half the world away. 


Take, for example, the ceramic art of 
the Pueblos. The community-living, 
cliff-dweller ancestors of the Pueblo In- 
dians were making pottery and covering 
it with rich symbolic patterns and em- 
bellishment while Europe was still bar- 
barian. Today in more than half of the 
twenty-five pueblos or tribal villages of 
the Pueblo race, pottery is a still-prac- 
ticed ancient art. It is not merely a 
mechanical trade with a turning wheel 
for, shaping and stencils for pattern 
stamping. It is an art requiring not only 
unbelievable hand skill but also creative 
imagination of the highest type. 

The potter, almost invariably a 
woman, sifts carefully chosen clay with 
somewhat more care than an American 
housewife does her cake flour. Then she 
wets it and kneads the yellow-pinkish 
mass into a round ball of dough. Using 
a flat, woven plaque of yucca fibre—the 
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uncompleted bottom of a basket—she 
fashions on it with her bare hands, the 
bottom of the pot, o//a, water jar, tinajon 
or bow! she plans to make. Out of re- 
maining mud she rolls round ropes and 
lays them carefully, one upon another 
around the edge of the platelike bottom 
she has started. Thus, coil upon coil, 
she builds whatever shape she desires, 
using a paddle made of dried gourd for 
formative smoothing. This is manipu- 
lated inside the jar with her right hand, 
while the sensitive fingers of her left 
press the clay into shape. The pot takes 
form almost magically—and indeed it is 
magic of a sort. The rim is trimmed and 
shaped with a semi-sharp tool—a tin can 
top is what Maria Martinez, famous pot- 
ter of San Ildefonso, uses. 

When the vessel has dried in the sun 
it is smoothed still more and painted 
with a slip or sizing made of native ma- 
terials. It is this slip and the number of 
coats of it that determine the color of 
the piece. For red ware six or seven 
coats must be applied. Before the slip is 
entirely dry the pot is polished with a 
stone. Infinite care in polishing is one 
mark of the truly good potter. 

When this is completed our artist of 
the desert’s edge brings her modest selec- 
tion of paints—black, cream, brown, 
polychrome — all made from native 
earths, and proceeds to picture on the 
smooth surface of the vessel certain har- 
monizing, well-balanced and significant 
patterns. For this work she uses a 
brush made of yucca fiber. She does not 
cuddle the pot and work with short, 
cramped wrist movements like a high 
school china painter, but holds it almost 
at arm’s length and paints with little 
bend in her arm and no elbow support. 
Yet the design often has fine lines that 
would baffle a draftsman, perfect geo- 
metric figures, and invariable balance and 
symmetry. She has no pattern to work 
by, this simple, calm-faced Indian wom- 
an, except the vision in her own mind, 
and yet there is never an erasure, never 
a change, and every figure, curve and 
line means something. 
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TO A NEWSBOY 


ITTLE boy of eager eyes, 

Selling daily papers, 
Taking pennies from the wise, 
Cutting silly capers; 


Tell me, little, funny boy, 
Have you never sorrow? 
Always you are full of joy, 
Some of which I'd borrow. 


Let me know, my little lad, 
How you get so jolly. 

Whisper to me why you're glad: 
Soothe a man of folly. 


—Henry Harrison. 
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S IT good artistic sense, is it wise 

Americanism, is it good business, to 
chance the loss of such an art here in 
our own country and then run to the 
Orient in search of new design motifs? 
A lost art cannot be regained through a 
want ad column. Once gone it is de- 
parted. Luckily the ceramic art of the 
Pueblos is still alive, and as such institu- 
tions as the Indian Fair prove it to be 
profitable it will grow and develop even 
more. 

Life forms, as I. have intimated be- 
fore, play an important part in pottery 
design, yet there is little or no effort at 
photographic realism. This doesn’t mean 
that the Pueblo artist does not observe 
closely nor that he cannot draw animals 
as they are, but rather that he possesses 
certain sound instincts for decorative 
design and only uses life forms for his 
basic ideas. Thus he is, and always has 
been, a creative artist, making good use 
of his own imagination. 

The study of Pueblo patterns is vastly 
interesting and revealing. In ancient 
times form and decoration apparently 
were uniform in all the Southwest. Since 
the Spanish conquest in about 1540, dis- 
tinct motifs have developed in each 
pueblo. Thus there is the Santo Do- 
mingo bird—obviously derived from the 
“road runner” or chaparral bird; while 
the Acoma bird is a parrot. There are 
frequent cloud symbols in San Ildefonso 
designs—groups of half-egg circles one 
upon another like rolls of cumulus cloud 
in the sky. The deer is frequent on the 
Zuni pieces, always with the white patch 
on the rump and with a white-outlined 
red line running from mouth to heart 
with a quaint X-ray effect. 

Most interesting of all is the circular 
line called the “exit trail of life” that 
runs around the neck of Zuni and many 
other jars. On the ancient pieces, painted 
in those dim days before the legend of 
the Seven Cities of Cibola brought ad- 
venturous Spaniards across the seas to 
this remote people of mystery, this life 
line has no break. The Zuni, hearing a 
ringing tone whenever he struck a water 
jar, conceived the idea that the sound 
was the voice of the spirit confined in it. 
Indeed this belief in the spirit personali- 
ties of clay vessels is not peculiar to the 
Indian. When he found a pot broken he 
imagined that the struggle of the con- 
fined spirit to escape had done it. Naive- 
ly and yet with a somewhat poetic sym- 
bolism, he figured that the continuous 
line was what bound the spirit against 
its will, and so the idea of having a gap 
in the neck line was evolved. Look at 
any modern Zuni olla and you will find 
this break. In the Cochiti exhibit in one 
of the exhibitions you will invariably 
find the same thing. 
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ORE than half a century ago; 
M to be specific, on March 1, 
1872, the Congressional enact- 
ment creating the Yellowstone National 
Park became a law. Previous to that 
time the region this preserved for the 
enjoyment of future generations had 
been known for more than sixty years 
to certain mountain men who told tales 
of its wonders that the public refused to 
believe. 

The first white man to visit the region 
within the present boundaries of the 
park, to see its geysers and boiling springs 
and to tell about them, was John Colter 
and to him belongs the credit for its 
discoyery. 

Born a Virginian, he removed to Ken- 
tucky and in the autumn of 1803 joined 
the Lewis and Clark expedition at Mays- 
ville. He accompanied it to the Pacific, 
rendered efficient service and returned 
with it down the Missouri river to a 
point some fifty-five miles above the pres- 
ent city of Bismarck, North Dakota. 
Here he obtained his discharge and on 
August 15 or 16, 1806, joined two 
Illinois traders named Joseph Dickson 
and Forest Hancock and set out up the 
river with them. 

Exactly where Colter passed the win- 
ter of 1806-7 in the upper country is 
uncertain, but in the spring of 1807 he 
came alone in a canoe down the Missouri 
river as far as the mouth of the Platte 
where he joined the party of Manuel 
Lisa, a noted trader of Spanish extrac- 
tion, from St. Louis, who, later in 1807, 
constructed the first building erected in 
the present State of Montana. This 
trading-post was called Manuel's or 
Lisa’s Fort and it was located on the 
Yellowstone river at the mouth of the 
Big Horn. 

On the completion of his fort Lisa 
arranged with Colter to establish trade 
relations with the Crows and other ad- 
jacent Indian tribes. Colter set out on 
his mission equipped with a thirty pound 
pack, his gun and ammunition and trav- 
elled afoot and alone, making a round 
trip of eight hundred miles. He discov- 
ered the Wind River range, Union Pass, 
Jackson Hole, Teton Pass, Pierre’s Hole, 
the Three Tetons and the headwaters of 
the Colorado of the West and of the 
Snake Fork of the Columbia. He was 
wounded in the leg in an Indian fight in 
Pierre’s Hole, St. Anthony, Idaho, and 
then he struck directly across country 
northeasterly some three hundred miles 
for Lisa’s Fort. It was while on this 


last lap of his journey that he discovered 

what is now the Yellowstone Park. 
Colter’s achievements deserve a con- 

spicuous place in the annals of American 
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Colter 


By CHauNcEY Pratt WILLIAMS 


exploration, but what has gained un- 
usual distinction for him in the list of 
the early western frontiersmen is the 
story of his escape from the Blackfeet 


Indians in the autumn of 1808. This , 


affords a striking example of the use of 
the strength, courage, endurance and re- 
sourcefulness in desperate situations 
that characterized the American pioneer. 

The Missouri river is formed by the 
confluence in southwestern Montana of 
the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin 
forks. Lewis and Clark had named them. 
They were called the Three Forks of 
the Missouri and at the period of Col- 
ter’s miraculous escape were plentifully 
inhabited by beaver. They were some 
two hundred miles, as the crow flies, 
from Lisa’s Fort and were in Blackfoot 
country. 

On the occasion of Colter’s escape 
from the Blackfeet, referred to above, 
he had penetrated to the Jefferson river, 
the most westerly of the Three Forks and 
the one that runs nearest the mountains. 
He was accompanied by John Potts, who 
was one of his comrades on the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. In search of beaver 
they were proceeding up the Jefferson 
river, each in his own canoe, when sud- 
denly they heard a noise like that made 
by the trampling of animals, but they 
could not see the cause of it, as the high 
river-banks interfered with their view. 
Colter immediately decided that the 
noise was caused by Indians and coun- 
seled instant flight, but Potts charged 
him with cowardice, insisting that the 
trampling was made by buffalo and so 
they continued up the river. 

The accuracy of Colter’s decision was 
soon proven when a war party of about 
five hundred Blackfeet appeared on the 
east bank of the river. The chiefs hailed 
the trappers and ordered them to come 
ashore. Colter, expecting to be robbed 
only and realizing that any attempt at 
flight was hopeless, dropped his beaver 
traps into the shallow water over the 
side of his canoe away from the Indians 
and promptly obeyed the orders of the 
chiefs. 

When he reached the shore and landed 
from his canoe he was seized, disarmed 
and stripped naked. Potts remained in 
his canoe in mid-stream, observing the 
result of Colter’s landing. Colter called 
to Potts and asked him to come ashore, 
but Potts refused, saying that he might 
as well be killed as to be treated as Col- 
ter had been. Immediately an Indian 
fired and hit Potts in the hip. Potts 
dropped into the canoe, but at once arose 
with his rifle in his hands. “Are you 
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hurt?” said Colter. “Yes,” said Potts, 
“too much hurt to escape; if you can get 
away, do so; I will kill at least one of 
them.” With this he aimed, fired and 
shot one of the Indians dead. Instantly 
Potts was riddled with bullets and ar- 
rows and a crowd of savages dashed into 
the stream and pulled ashore the canoe, 
in which lay his gory corpse. They 
dragged it from the canoe up onto the 
bank, hacked it limb from limb with 
their hatchets and with their knives cut 
it all to pieces. They threw the viscera, 
heart and lungs into Colter’s face. 


HE dead Indian’s relatives were 

furious and with tomahawks in hand 
they strove to reach Colter, but were 
restrained by the others. A hasty coun- 
cil was held over him and his fate was 
soon determined. When the council was 
finished, one of the chiefs pointed to the 
prairie and motioned to Colter with his 
hand saying in the Crow language “Go, 
go away.” Colter thought that they 
meant to shoot him as soon as he was 
clear of the crowd and presented a good 
target. He started at a walk when an 
old Indian, with signs of impatience, told 
him to go faster and when he still walked 
the same Indian indicated his desires by 
more violent gestures and exclamations. 
When Colter had attained a distance of 
eighty or a hundred yards from the 
Blackfoot party, he saw that the younger 
warriors were taking off their blankets, 
leggings and other impediments as if 
they were preparing for a race. Then 
their intentions became plain to him. He 
was to run a race, the prize being his 
own life and scalp. 

Colter was fleet-footed and he started 
oft like the wind and ran with all the 
strength that exicted nature could mus- 
ter. Hope and fear imparted almost 
supernatural vigor to his frame and the 
speed that he was able to make surprised 
even himself. War-whoops made the 
welkin ring and on looking back he saw 
a large number of young warriors armed 
with spears swiftly pursuing him. The 
Madison fork lay about five miles di- 
rectly ahead to the eastward from his 
starting point. He had covered half the 
distance when he felt his strength failing 
and blood started from his nostrils. He 
stopped and looked back. He discovered 
that he had far outrun all his pursuers 
and that he might get away from them if 
his strength would only hold out. 

One Blackfoot, far ahead of any oth- 
ers, was rapidly approaching with a 
spear in his right hand and a blanket 
flying out behind from his left hand 
and shoulder. Colter, in desperation, 
waited for his pursuer and called to him, 
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in the Crow language, to spare his life. 
The young Indian appeared not to hear 
him, but throwing away his blanket and 
gripping his spear in both hands, he 
charged at Colter naked and defenseless, 
and made a desperate lunge at him. 
Colter, however, was able to seize the 
spear near its head with his right hand 
and using his whole strength and taking 
advantage of the weight of the Indian, 
who stumbled in the fury of his onset, 
he broke off the shaft below the iron 
spear-head and retained it in his hand 
while the Indian fell to the ground and 
lay there disarmed. 

Then it was the Blackfoot’s turn to 
beg for mercy and this he did in the 
Crow language, raising his hands im- 
ploringly ; but Colter was not in a frame 
of mind to apply the golden rule and 
he lost no time in pinning his adversary 
through the body to the ground with one 
thrust of the spear-head. Then quickly 
withdrawing the weapon from the body 
of the dying savage and taking his 
blanket as the spoils of war he set out 
again with renewed strength, feeling as 
if he had not run a mile. 

From his rear came the yells of his 
other pursuers as if from a legion of 
devils and he saw the prairie behind him 
covered with Indians in full cry. There- 
fore running more swiftly than ever he 
arrived at the Madison river, the finish 
of his five mile race. Rushing through 
the willows that skirted its bank he 
plunged into the stream close beside a 
beaver-lodge, standing mound-like about 
ten feet above the surface of the water, 
which was here of nearly the same depth. 
This beaver-house offered a refuge from 
his blood-thirsty pursuers and he im- 
mediately availed himself of it. Swim- 
ming under water he was able to gain 
access to the interior of the beaver- 
house where he found a dry and tenanta- 
ble resting place on the upper floor of 
this odd structure. The Indians soon 
arrived and in their search for him they 
stood on top of his house of refuge and 
he expected momentarily to hear them 
breaking into it. He was also apprehen- 
sive lest they should set it on fire. 

After a diligent search on the west 
side of the river they crossed over to the 
other side to look for him and in the 
course of two hours they again returned 
to his temporary refuge where he had ob- 
tained rest for his body, but with little 
peace of mind. 

Old-time beaver houses often had two 
stories and were sometimes large enough 
to accommodate several men in a dry, if 
not a comfortable, lodging. In such a 
refuge Colter remained until night. The 
cries of his ferocious enemies had gradu- 
ally died away and it was quiet when he 
ventured to leave his hiding place 
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second year of David Brock’s so- 

journ in the land of prairie and 
bunch grass. A fresh, moist odor rose 
from the earth. The sun smiled benignly 
in a turquoise sky. Sparrows fluttered 
about the now numerous farm estab- 
lishments. 

Beals was already quite a-town. The 
General Store had a new lean-to. There 
was a schoolhouse with three windows 
on a side and a neat fence enclosing a 
playground. David’s shack was now in 
the center of things and a carefully let- 
tered sign on the door read “Real Es- 
tate.” 

The journey to Kearney was now over 
a well-traveled road. David made fre- 
quent trips thither, though he no longer 
rode the swaying spring seat of the jolt- 
ing lumber wagon. He drove, these 
days, a well-conditioned bay team and 
sat, protected by a yellow linen duster, 
in a neat buckboard, which gleamed with 
nickel trimmings and shining crimson 
wheels. The sprightly bays were guarded 
from flies by tidy nets made of narrow 
leather thongs, while a tasselled yellow 
sun umbrella of broad expanse, set into 
sockets behind his seat, fended from the 
magnate of Beals, Nebraska, the torrid 
beams of the late August sun. 

He met today frequent travellers to 
whom he spoke with his usual jovial 
cordiality. Occasionally he “cut out 
around” and passed some slowly prog- 
ressing farm wagon with a wave of his 
shiny whip and a smile of greeting. All 
who knew him paid him the deference 
that his prominence demanded and that 
whole-hearted regard prompted. He was 
thoroughly satisfied with life so far as 
one might see, and life was satisfied with 
him. 

Arriving in town, he put up his team 
at a boarding stable and advanced to the 
Kearney House. In the afternoon he 
stood, satchel in hand, duster over arm, 
awaiting the east-bound train. A slight 
man with a furtive air appeared, carry- 
ing a pad. The two shook hands and ex- 
changed a few words. The next morn- 
ing’s “Clarion” stated in prominent type 
the following item of local news: 

“David Brock, well-known cap- 
italist of Beals, departed yesterday 
afternoon for Omaha on a business 

trip.” . 

David Brock had so far succeeded in 
a financial way that he felt none of the 
old inhibitions of former penury. He 
was alone in the world. A project to 
bring a railway connection to Beals was 
already under way and was the im- 
mediate reason for his departure for 


I: WAS now late summer of the 
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A House Divided 


CHAPTER [V—BOOK II. 


By RicHarp WarNER Borst. 
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STORY THUS FAR 


HEN David Brock left home the 
W trates of the family fell upon 
Julia, his daughter. Then came in 
rapid succession Adam’s problem 
with Madge Neith, their marriage; 
intolerable days and the final separa- 
tion of Julia from the family; the 
acceptance of a position in Manches- 
ter; lack of rains and financial diffi- 
culties which forced Lydia Brock to 
borrow money from Stewart Cook; 
Cooks’ altruism and the motive Gene 
Palmer—Julia’s attempt to see noth- 
ing of Gene and the growing infatua- 
tion of Madge for Phil O’Meare. 
While this reaction was taking 
place in the home from which David 
Brock had gone, his own life was not 
without complications. 
Book Two , 
David Brock had in the meantime 
traveled by team to Nebraska, and 
here he had met L. P. Miles, a home- 
steader. From Miles he bought a 
prairie shack, and in Miles’ company 
set out to look at the Miles’ home- 
stead. : 
And there was the woman, the 
woman in the personage of Mrs. Beals 
who immediately took a fancy to 
David. Mrs. Beals owned the general 
store and there was much for David 
to accomplish as her friend. A fast 
friendship developed and through her 
help David Brock rapidly rose to a 
powerful citizen of Beals, Nebraska. 
But there must always be equilibrium. 
Mrs. Beal’s altruism was not less evi- 
dent because of her desire for com- 
panionship and David found himself 
grappling with a problem of greater 
magnitude than any he had hereto- 
fore encountered. 


Pa Or 
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Omaha. As soon as he was located in his 
section of the Pullman, he tipped the 
porter so generously that this colored 
gentleman became as putty in the 
“Jedge’s” hands. The great train, one 
of the finest specimens of rolling stock 
this wealthy line possessed, roared east- 
ward beneath a darkening evening sky. 

David now moved luxuriously toward 
the observation platform and sat on a 
collapsible stool that George—as he 
called the porter—now produced. Far 
to the west the silver lines of dwindling 
rails met at a point in the perspective. 
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A sky, full of heavy, leaden-hued clouds, 
was slashed horizontally with livid pur- 
ple and crimson gashes. At great dis- 
tances solitary lights shone in lonely 
farmsteads. The scene was mournful, op- 
pressive, and he sighed as the mighty 
coaches plunged onward through the 
thickening darkness. As if to cast off his 
sudden melancholy, he rose hurriedly and 
sought the cheer and comfort of the din- 
ing car. But in spite of the obsequious 
servants and the bland deference of the 
uniformed official who slid a chair be- 
neath him as he sit down to a damask 
covered table, which was set with gleam- 
ing cut glass and shining silver, a fever 
of sadness seemed running in his blood, 
while relentlessly the throbbing wheels 
clickety-clacked, clicktey-clacked, - over 
the streaming silvery rails, toward the 
Iowa line. 


CHAPTER V. 


RRIVING early the following 

morning in Omaha, David Brock 
alighted from the Pullman under the 
administration of the _ enthusiastic 
George. Generously rewarding that 
dusky and loyal vassal, he grandiloquent- 
ly hailed a passing “hack” and drove to 
the leading hotel. Here he engaged a 
suite of rooms and established himself 
for several days’ sojourn. The boy car- 
rying his bags threw open a heavy door, 
and David beheld in the vista a gener- 
ous-sized sitting room, with a center ta- 
ble of elaborate workmanship, and a 
settee and easy chairs in red plush, with 
golden tassels. 

Left alone in such splendor he moved 
restlessly about, and finally thrusting 
aside the lace curtains of his sitting room 
he peered out on the street. 

Omaha was by this time a thriving 
town and the lure of the throbbing in- 
dustry around him drew him presently 
out of doors. 

Swearing teamsters driving satiny gi- 
gantic draft horses of dappled gray sat 
perched on the high seats of dray wag- 
ons, which rumbled past, loaded with 
beer kegs or covered carcasses of recently 
butchered beeves. Dust, smoke, discord, 
ugliness, and the fever of toil! Some- 
how the man in the slouch hat, the white 
waistcoat and the yellow linen duster 
felt a strange indifference. 

He stood gazing toward the further 
bank of the great river. Yonder was— 
the Iowa line! 

In the afternoon he made connections 
with the officials whom he desired to see. 
They seemed satisfied that the time was 
ripe for a branch railroad to be run 
from Kearney to Beals. They said so, 
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and David found himself again adrift. 

Once again in the hotel, a continued 
restlessness consumed him. He paced up 
and down the red carpeted suite. Occa- 
sionally he stopped to stare eastward 
across the tin roofs of the store buildings 
to where he could see the long brown 
levels of the Iowa prairies, stretching 
pleasantly in the long slanting rays of 
the low lying sun. 

Occasionally across wide spaces, he 
could see the tall towers of windmills, 
their great white wheels whirling briskly 
in a steady gale. 

It seemed as if some malicious destiny 
were setting traps for him. There was a 
small variety house a few blocks up 
street, and here he found himself in due 
time standing in line at the box-office. 
The faces about him appraised him in- 
differently. Some even saw something 
amusing in his appearance—he could see 
that. Their faces wore the acute and 
flinty eagerness of close and strenuous 
competition; he was not used to this, 
since the prairie, capricious and cruel 
though it may be, does not cramp and 
dwarf the minds of men as do the streets 
of cities and the niggardly conditions of 
squeezing commerce. Uneasy under the 
sophisticated scrutiny of his fellow 
theater-goers, David was glad to sing 
into the obscurity of his seat. 

The clog dancing, suggestive through 
its perfect rhythms of the essential order 
we all more or less successfully seek in a 
chaotic universe, soothed him. Two 
clowns, one prodigiously fat, the other 
preternaturally thin, finally had him con- 
vulsed with mirth and the tears running 
down his face. A burnt-cork artist en- 
livened the assembly with various ac- 
counts of chicken hunting “way down in 
Alabam’.” And finally the curtain lifted 
slowly on a rustic scene. Two lovers 
quarrelled by a mossy well-curb, the 
curly-haired swain, in the costume of 
fifty years agone, finally flinging off in 
anger to disappear in the shadows of the 
hedge while the girl, in a hoop skirt, 
with a kerchief demurely crossed upon 
her breast, sank in sudden contrition to 
the ground. 


As the curtain rose on the second act 
of this little drama, an old woman rested 
by the well-curb; saplings of the previ- 
ous scene were now observed to have 
grown to sturdy trees, whose branches 
spread wide a gentle shade about the seat 
where the old lady in a cap sat knitting. 
When, finally, an old man, hobbling in 
with a cane that trembled in his palsied 
hand, made himself known, begged for- 
giveness—and received it—there was a 
moment of silence throughout the house 
followed by a roar of prolonged ap- 
plause. The lights flashed up, and, with 
a sense of misery such as he had never 
known in all his life, David Brock made 
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his way out into the hurrying street. 

“Brock,” he muttered to himself, 
“You’re a —” But he could not bring 
himself to say it. The next day he re- 
turned to Beals. 

Y THE time David reached Beals 

once more, his struggle with the 
past had apparently lost its violence. He 
gave no sign of having gone through a 
mental climax that had tried his soul. 
Now, however, his enthusiasm over the 
new railroad was enough to serve as a 
sort of antidote to his sufferings; the 
spell of his adopted home town also re- 
turned. 

David was now a man of real conse- 
quence in Beals. But this exploit of his 
had further effect in setting him on a 
pinnacle of power in that remote settle- 








ment. Fall had brought new settlers, 
POA worms 
DAHLIAS 
O KING SUMMER’S last parade 
Came his stately youngest 
queens; 


All their gorgeous pomps displayed. 
Each on her green sceptre leans 
And their crowns are, every one, 
Color wrought into a sun. 


Lying in his garden bed 
Summer watches beauty pass 
Smiles upon each ardent head 
Grieves that he is old—alas! 
But? a lover even thus; 

Is in death voluptuous. 


LILIAN WHITE SPENCER. 
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and need for local government now re- 
sulted. The day after his arrival home 
from Omaha with the good news, he was 
elected Justice of the Peace. 

As magistrate, he was a prodigious 
success. As a marrying judge, his fame 
spread far and wide across the brown 
desolation of the prairie until Beals be- 
came a very Gretna Green for miles 
around. 


PRING being propitious, with copi- 

ous rains through April and May, 
the first crop of winter wheat was a sight 
to see as the first pallid blades appeared, 
covering the vast reaches of that bare 
world with the tender green of thriving 
vegetation which rapidly took a deeper 
and deeper hue and presently covered the 
prairie for mile on mile with a luxuriant 
growth of billowing grain stalks. Almost 
as if by magic the full-eared heads ap- 
peared, bending low the slender stems 
that now grew yellow with maturity. 
And finally, like a golden floor, under 
the azure dome of the zenith, wealth lay, 
from horizon to horizon, awaiting the 
eager blades of the clashing harvesters. 

Late in October the cashier of the 
First State Bank of Manchester had oc- 
casion again to remark as he thumbed 
his ledger: 
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“I see old Brock is still alive and 
kickin’.”” 

The morning of that day he sold his 
shack to a newcomer, and moved his few 
personal belongings over to the new ho- 
tel, a frame structure situated on a lot 
which he had accomodatingly sold to the 
present owner. 

He took leave of his shack with real 
regret. The dwelling had sheltered him 
for two busy summers and throughout 
the rigors of his first winter in Beals. 
He stood a moment at the door to take 
a final look at his former home. 

David's office was in a corner of the 
new lobby. No longer an assistant in 
the general store, but now a part owner, 
he had plenty of time for the prosecu- 
tion of a vigorous real estate business. 
The duties of Justice of the Peace were 
neither irksome nor onerous. He made 
rather a fine figure in his Prince Al- 
bert. It presently came to be the custom 
to hail him as Judge. George, the 
porter’s, appellation had been in a way 
prophetic. And the outer metamorphosis 
of David was complete. 

The inner David also was undergoing 
readjustment even more profound. That 
final struggle in Omaha had left him 
convinced of one thing as never before. 
Had he loved Lydia Brock as he felt 
women should be loved, nothing would 
have held him from return. Since he 
had come again to Kearney, he now saw 
that, throughout those years there on the 
old place, his life had been one of semi- 
functioning—a nocturnal, subdued, mis- 
shapen thing. 

The constant din of Lydia's bickering 
—could he really face it again? As he 
gained perspective on that former life, he 
apprehended the underlying reason for 
his departure; a departure that he him- 
self had never been quite able to ex- 
plain. Lydia’s personality came more 
and more into relief in the sombre back- 
ground of his midnight musings. She 
stood forth now, menacing, turbulent, 
infuriating. She appeared as one utterly 
without genuine intelligence, completely 
selfish, and possessing a sort of perverted 
materialism. Constantly afflicting her 
two children, at the same time—in 
crises of controversy such as had oc- 
curred that last bitter morning—she had 
irrationally championed the caprices of 
the recalcitrant Adam. 

He remembered numerous small kind- 
nesses of Julia’s which he had till now 
not accounted to her for much of any- 
thing. That time when she had re- 
membered his birthday with a tie bought 
with some of her first school money, 
came back to him with a pang. He re- 
gretted his failure to do more than gruf- 
fly thank her. He excused himself on 
the grounds that Lydia had never been 


(Continued on page 361) 
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A Home in the Desert 


NE Monday morning when I[ 
O)= to school I found the girls 

of my class standing in little 
groups, talking together, their faces very 
sad. 3 
In hushed accents they told me that 
our class-mate, Mary Madison, had died 
late on Sunday night. She had been 
taken ill the Friday previous, and all ef- 
forts of skilled physicians had not availed 
to save her life. 

It did not seem possible. We could 
not adjust our minds to this sudden pass- 
ing of our friend. A gay, delightful 
girl, usually smiling happily, she was 
favorite with us all. We called her, 
“Merry Mary.” 

Mrs. Madison sent word to our 
teacher that if the class-mates of- Mary 
wished to come for a final farewell, they 
might do so that afternoon at the hour 
of three. 

During the noon intermission we deco- 
rated the desk, that still held Mary’s 
books and paper, with flowers and white 
ribbon. a 

Shortly before three o’clock we formed 
in line and passed down the stone steps, 
across the school yard, up the street to 
a house where the door was hung with 
white crape. 

Silent and sadly we passed through 
the room where lay all that was mortal 
of Mary. 

The still, white figure lying there with 
closed eyes and hands crossed upon the 
breast, flowers heaped about it, filled 
me with a wild and unreasoning terror. 
It was utterly strange. 

The heavy fragrance of the room 
seemed to stifle me. The subdued sobs of 
the girls were sounds from far away. 
When we left the room one of them re- 
proached me for not crying, saying: 

“Rene doesn’t care like the rest of us. 
She hasn’t shed a tear. She is a hard- 
hearted girl.” 

My !oyal chum stepped quickly to my 
side and threw a protecting arm about 
me, saying indignantly: 

“Crying doesn’t mean much. See how 
white Rene is, and she’s shaking like a 
leaf. Don’t you dare say another word 
against her!” 

We fell silent again, and I clung close 
to the embrace of my defender. 

When we went home from school I 
told mother, in a hushed voice, that 
“Merry Mary” was dead. She was in- 
expressibly shocked and saddened, for 
she knew the parents well, and felt what 
anguish must be theirs. 

Seeing the terror in my eyes mother 
spoke comfortingly and soothingly. She 
carefully explained that the body Mary 


CHAPTER XII. 


IRENE WELCH GriISsEN 


had laid aside was only the shell of her 
soul, that had passed into a new life, 
fully as real as the one she ieft behind. 

I could eat no supper, and went to 
bed early. Mother came and sat beside 
me in the darkness, talking in a gentle 
tone of many things, hoping to take my 
mind from the death of my friend, and 
soothe me to sleep. 

At last, under the steady murmur of 
her tones, I fell fast asleep. 

I wakened suddenly at the sound of 
my voice crying out. I was sitting up in 
bed, and the room was black with the 
dense shadows of midnight. 

While I sat there, my breath coming 
in terrified sobs, mother entered the door 
and came quickly to my side. I clung to 
her wild with fear. She pushed me over, 
and lay down beside me, one arm en- 
folding me closely, endeavoring to calm 
my nerves that were completely un- 
strung. 

I slept fitfully, wakening often with a 
start of fear, and feeling to see if mother 
was still beside me. In the morning I 
was white and heavy-eyed. Father 
looked at me with a quick, questioning 
glance, and said I might stay away from 
school that day, and go with him on a 
long drive he had to make. 

It seemed very strange to watch Ella 
and the boys drive away together in the 
cart, while I remained at home. 

About ten o'clock father and I left 
for a twelve mile drive down the river. 
He took the bay team and light buggy, 
and we rolled away swiftly down the 
dusty road. A light wind was blowing 
that carried the dust behind us, so we 
did not mind it at all. 

Father handed me the reins, saying he 
wished I would drive while he read 
again a letter he had in his pocket. This 
seemed to take a long time, mile after 
mile passed by and still we sat in sil- 
ence. 

Unconsciously the beauty of the day 
calmed and soothed me, and when 
father turned to me at last I smiled in 
answer to his words. 

But I could not keep my thoughts 
from this terrible new experience that 
had come into my life, and presently we 
were talking of it together. 

“T can’t understand about it, father,” 
I said wistfully. “Mother said her soul, 
the real Mary, had entered a life in a 
new land. But, Oh, how does she know? 
Where is that land? How can anybody 
know for sure about it? They don’t see 
them go. They just guess and hope. 
Maybe there isn’t any other life and 


when we die it’s just the end. I’m fright- 
ened, father,” I clung to him trembling 
in sudden fear. 

“How are you different from that 
horse, Rene?” father asked suddenly, 
pointing with his whip at the mare we 
called Fanny, a favorite of mine. 

I was puzzled at the change of sub- 
ject. “Why,” I said wonderingly, then 
paused in thought, “I can think, and 
talk, and read and study.” 

“Yes, you can do all that and much 
more. You can reason with your mind. 
You have a conscience that tells you 
what is right and wrong. This inner life 
of yours, which no physical eye can see, 
is the thing that for loss of a better term 
we have called the soul. It is the mys- 
terious spirit principle that makes you 
human, different from that horse, pos- 
sessed of only an instinct. It is the 
divine spark in all mankind. You can 
understand that clearly, can’t you?” 

I nodded my head thoughtfully, and 
said slowly, “Yes, father.” 

“So much then, for your soul. You 
know that you possess an inner life, un- 
seen by all, yet fully as real as your 
physical body that eats, sleeps and 
breathes without much conscious effort 
on your part. That which takes your 
careful study and thought is the develop- 
ment of your mind and conscience, the 
thing neither you nor I, nor any other 
can see.” 

He paused, looking at me keenly, and 
I nodded without speaking. 

“Where do you suppose your soul 
came from, Rene?” he asked suddenly. 

I considered a long moment, deeply 
puzzled. “Why, I don’t know, I guess 
it was just in me when I was born, same 
as my tongue and things.” 

“Yes, it was in you when you were 
born, the same as your physical organs, 
but all unseen and unknown. It came 
into your body from out of an unknown 
land. When you come to die it will pass 
out of your body to enter again a state 
of being of which no one can tell. 

“Dying is as natural as being born, 
you must learn not to fear it. They are 
the twin forces of the universe, operating 
ceaselessly. But the desire to live is 
natural and necessary, an instinct im- 
planted by Nature throughout her king- 
dom, to perpetuate and develop all species 
to the highest possible point. It is right 
to love life, for it is a gift divine.” 

He paused for some moments, and I 
sat very still, striving to grasp his mean- 
ing. Presently he continued: 

“You do not need to concern yourself 
greatly as to that unknown country the 
soul enters after death. It is as safely 
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hidden from prying, mortal eyes as the 
mysterious land from whence it came.” 

“What must I do, then, father,” I 
questioned anxiously. 

“Put all your efforts into making the 
life you live here the best possible. Have 
faith in God and man, do your share of 
the world’s work without shirking or 
complaining, and strive earnestly to 
make each tomorrow a little better in 
every way, than today. If you follow 
faithfully this simple rule, you will de- 
velop your soul so that you need not be 
ashamed of it when the time comes to 
pass on. 

“Since fame, riches, all earthly pos- 
sessions must be left behind it follows 
naturally that the state of being entered 
into will be happy or unhappy, according 
to the reward merited by the good, or 
bad deeds done on earth.” 

Again we sat in silence while | en- 
deavored to comprehend these concep- 
tions of life and death that his words had 
given me. 

In the distance we could see the lonely 
ranch house to which we were bound. 
Suddenly it caught and held my atten- 
tion, and my thoughts centered about it. 
I wondered about the people who lived 
there. First my busy fancy painted a 
family with many boys and gir!s, then 
swiftly a silent, lonely childless home. 

Dozens of surmises rushed to and fro 
in my mind. 

Father got out and opened the barbed- 
wire gate. I drove the team through, 
and presently we halted before an open 
door. 

We found only a woman at home. 
Father left me with her while he drove 
to the far side of the ranch to find the 
man he had come to see. 

She was a sweet-faced woman, with 
eyes that smiled in a deep, serene happi- 
ness. I liked her instantly. 

Presently there came a cry from the 
next room, and she hurried away. 

She returned with a babe in her arms, 
a daughter six months old that very day. 
I exclaimed in delight over the tiny fin- 
gers, the wide blue eyes, and the dimpled, 
white feet. Together her mother and | 
wondered and admired, at the shrine of 
her enchanting charms. 

She wrinkled up her face and wailed 
for her dinner, drinking in the milk with 
a long, gurgling sigh of satisfaction. At 
last she paused, smiling up at her mother 
and cooing softly, as if to say: “Thank 
you so much for that nice dinner.” 

In a flash many things became clear to 
ame and I exclaimed eagerly: 

“Why, already her soul is develop- 
ing! How wonderful!” 

In answer to curious questions I ex- 
plained carefully the facts I had just 
learned concerning souls, and life and 
«death. In the effort to make plain to an- 


other these vital truths they became clear 
in my own mind. 

Father returned, accompanied by the 
husband, and we were urged to stay and 
have dinner. While the meal was in 
preparation I held the baby, cuddling the 
soft, warm little body against my breast 
with a feeling of infinte satisfaction. 

When, at last, we left for home, I was 
quite my usual self again. 

The sun shone warm and bright, the 
wind was cool and fragrant, and the 
mountains smiled down on us like dear, 
familiar friends. 

I chattered merrily, building one tall 
air-castle after another, and father list- 
ened, asking an occasional question that 
served to keep the flow of talk steady. 
The vague thing called my soul was 
filled with peace. 

My friend was still “Merry Mary,” 
for she was living somewhere. True, it 
was in a mystical, unknown land, but 
she lived, that was enough. 


aor ome 
MARSH MARIGOLDS 
M 48S# MARIGOLDS _ beside 
the stream; 








I saw their gay heads not between 
The canopy of rush and grass; 
Me thought I saw your shadow pass 
As in the mazes of a dream. 


The golden glory of your hair 

Brushed close my cheek; beside 
me there 

I felt your presence in the bright 
Marsh-Marigolds. 


Wide, laughing eyes peeped out at 

me; 

In every blossom I could see 

The haunting beauty of your face, 

The swaying litheness of your 

grace, 

When I lost you, God gave to me— 

Marsh-Marigolds. 

HELEN THURSTON. 
xO UO) 
CHARTER XIII 

N ORATOR who addressed us 
one Fourth of July used these 
words: 

“It overreaches the imagination of 
man to prophecy the future of irriga- 
tion. Great as the results have already 
been the progress of the future will be 
astounding. And of this one thing can 
we be proud: the science of irrigation 
was born, reared and nourished in the 
Greeley district, and by the people we 
see and speak with every day on the 
street.” 

This statement made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind, and I talked it over 
afterward with father. As I grew older, 
and left childish rebellion behind, we of- 
ten reasoned out things together. 

Father was growing old rapidly. His 
shoulders, once so erect, were stooped, 
and deep lines of care and weariness had 
engraved themselves upon his face. 
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All too clearly had the struggle sapped 
his physical strength. But his blue eyes 
were clear and fearless as ever. They 
flashed with the light of a conqueror as 
he told me, in swift, vivid words, all 
that irrigation had accomplished and the 
wonders yet to be unfolded. 

We talked of the early history of the 
colony until it became as familiar to 
me as if I had helped in the construction 
of the Number 2 canal, the first ditch 
that brought water to the arid uplands. 

The irrigation era was in full sway 
throughout the western half of the 
United States, once referred to as “The 
great American desert.” 

Father did much of the irrigating of 
the farm himself, as the hired men were 
frequently careless, and did not con- 
serve the precious fluid, so that each lit- 
tle stream might go to the place where it 
was most needed by the thirsty crops. 

He wore a white helmet, cool and 
light, that protected his head from the 
hot rays of the sun. His soft shirt was 
open at the throat, and his corduroy 
trousers tucked into high rubber boots. 

Sometimes I went with him, follow- 
ing along on the ditch banks, and to- 
gether we watched a stream of shining 
water run down a dry and dusty row, 
and marveled at the revival of the droop- 
ing plants. 

I had turned again to poetry, and this 
marvel of the long ago and the present 
day ran in and out of my mind until I 
voiced it in verses that I called, “The 
Irrigator.” 

I repeated them shyly to father one 
day. 

When father said briefly, “I like 
that,’ I glowed with pride, feeling as 
if life had suddenly laid a warm kind 
hand on my soul. 

The growing of potatoes had now be- 
come a large industry, and many acres 
were planted to the crop each year on 
our farm. 


At first the yield was heavy, but as the 
land was farmed more and more to po- 
tatoes the production began to decrease. 
Father questioned whether it was a suc- 
cess or not. 

The fame of the Greeley potato went 
far and wide. It was featured on the 
menu of the dining cars, and in the great 
hotels of the East. When cooked it was 
dry and flakey, falling into a mass of 
white granules, differing from the soggy 
potato grown in many parts of the coun- 
try. We were proud of the perfect vege- 
table we produced. 

It was a beautiful crop at various 
stages of its growth. When the tiny 
plants first forced their way to the light 
they stood in long rows across the field, 
and looked like bands of green velvet 
laid on the earth. 


(Concluded Next Month) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
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Be a 
FIFTH PRINTING IN MAY! 


O NOT confuse the Boyd of Drums 
with Thomas Boyd or Ernest Boyd, 
but remember and watch him. From the 
quality of his first novel, the most bril- 
liant future would be a poor estimate of 
his abilities. Drums is a story of Johnny 
Fraser of North Carolina and the Ameri- 
can Revolution. One can easily imagine 
the atmosphere detail of the story as ex- 
isting at that time. There is something 
in each of we Americans that cherishes 
the stories of our “making.” Drums is 
that story which easily transplants the 
reader to pre-existence and lets him live 
for the moment in the tales of his great- 
great-grandfathers. Boyd is unusually 
clever in his dialect, yet as in most 
“first” novels there is something missing, 
but the mere fact that that something 
doesn’t detract from the popularity of 
the story, gives to Boyd, the credit of 
choosing for his theme, what the public 
wants. We are growing patriotic. Boyd 
is yet a bit stiff; he does not write easily. 
One has the sense that he has an abund- 
ance of power he is withholding for a 
mighty race—that he is the jockie of his 
own “racer” and that he knows the power 
he is holding back, is confident—but spar- 
ing. Some day he will loosen up on his 
style; he will write with fire; he will 
lose that solidness; he will not be so 
weightie—but if he never writes another 
books, Drums will be something to make 
his name live. 
DRUMS, by James Boyd. Scribner’s. 
$2.50. 
Ok * ~ 


OF NATURE 


AMES CURWOOD is different in this 

new story. With the same power of 
description, the lure of Nature’s grand- 
eur, Curwood weaves into THE AN- 
CIENT HIGHWAY a charming story. All 
that an old road can suggest, a road 
blazed by explorers, worn by adventur- 
ers, Of home seekers, of fugitives and 
pursuers, is this story woven of, and so 
delicately is there the underlying cur- 
rent that one finishes with a cleanness 
and memories. 

THE ANCIENT HIGHWAY, James 

Curwood. Cosmopolitan. $2.00. 


James Oliver 
Curwood 
Author of 

“The Ancient 


Highway” 





ANOTHER SIDE 


HERE is always another side to 

every story! So Ferrero has shown 
in “The Women of the Caesars!” If 
there is a “bright side” an alternative 
for constructive criticism we have it. 
Tiberius no longer remains the tyrant 
we have always believed him to be; 
Augustus, even Caligula and Nero are in 
a measure exonerated. It has once been 
said, “Behind every throne is a woman.” 
“Women of the Caesars” certainly proves 
this. Greek and Roman history for the 
most part is a Masculine History, yet 
always there has been the mystery of 
“Why”—why did they do this, why that— 
etc., Ferrero answers that why. Expan- 
sion always means repression! This is 
certainly shown in the history of nations 
most particularly in the Roman era. Fer- 
rero writes of that period where the 
world was progressing from the old 
world into a new, a most tragic of phen- 
omena, when one is still sufficiently 
strong to resist the assaults of the 
other, and the other though growing— 
yet too weak to annihilate that world 
on the ruins of which alone it will be 
able to prosper. It is at such a time that 
men need women; and such a time that 
women make history. 

In this book, Ferrero, greatest of the 
living Roman historians, tells the story 
of the virtuous Livia, the wilful Julia, 
the evil Agrippina, and many other 
women of the Caesars. They rise from his 
pages living, in a fascination seldom 
equalled by the pen of any historian. 

THE WOMEN OF THE CAESARS, 

by Guglielmo Ferrero. Putnam. (Our 

copy gives no price.) 
* ~ a 


WESTERN 


OUBLEDAY PAGE AND CO., have 
put out a most delightful piece of 
fiction from Miss Monroe’s pen titled 
BEHIND THE RANGES. Helie is an 
admirable girl, a fighter, a fighter for 
rights. It is a story of cattle stealing, 
riding, fighting, love and romance of the 
Western spaces. It is a story one could 
read twice, three or more times without 
regretting! 
BEHIND THE RANGES, Anne Shan- 
non Monroe. Doubleday Page and Co. 
$2.00. 
= +. * 


AGAIN CHARLES MAJOR 


HEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS _ IN 
FLOWER — DOROTHY VERNON 
OF HADDON HALL! Does ROSALIE 
need any more introduction than that 
the author of the mentioned books is 
also the author of the last? Rosalie could 
have been written by no other person 
and it is not disappointing. 
ROSALIE, Charles Major. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


Percy 
Bysche 
Shelley 
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INSPIRATIONAL 

NSPIRATIONAL is the work of Ariel. 

To know a poet and then read Andre 
Maurois’ life of Shelley is to say the au- 
thor knows the inner nature better than 
perhaps the poet himself. There is the 
keenest pleasure experienced in reading 
of the maddest romances, recklessness, 
sincerity—all fascinating! Ariel and its 
delicious wit and unbounded charm is 
felt with a sustaining power which one 
seldom encounters. 

ARIEL, LIFE OF SHELLEY, Andre 

Maurois. D. Appleton. $2.50. 

a * * 


OPPENHEIM 

ERILY there is no limit to the in- 

genuity and resources of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, master story teller of two 
continents as his publishers call him. 
Every new book from his pen is a sur- 
prise because one picks it up incredulous 
that it can avoid a re-hashing of some 
one of the author’s previous ninety-odd 
novels, only to find that the impossible 
has become possible to the author’s skill 
and it is a new and vivid creation of 
fiction. 

Oppenheim’s latest, “Stolen Idols,” is 
no exception. The story begins in China 
and reveals to us Gregory Ballaston, who 
has helped to steal two ancient temple 
idols, reputed to contain a fortune in 
gems—Gregory, intent upon restoring 
the fallen fortunes of his house, Ballaston 
Hall, filled with art treasures and bur- 
dened with mortgages. Unfortunately, 
Gregory takes back to England with him 
one of the twin idols which, named 
Body, the other being named the Soul, 
brings to the surface and intensifies all 
that is evil in its possessor. He disgraces 
himself with the girl he loves and when 
he goes back to England finds himself 
involved in a mysterious robbery and 
murder. 

The mystery is a perplexing one and 
suspicion points convincingly to several 
individuals before the final pages, and 
solution, is reached. The plot is absorb- 
ing and there is adventure and excite- 
ment enough to stir the pulse of the most 
blase reader of fiction for entertainment. 

STOLEN IDOLS, by Oppenheim. Lit- 

tle, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
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DARWIN OR GENESIS! 


HERE IS NO such thing as love 

at first sight, strip the dime 
novel romance from the thing and it 
stands naked, a mere sex impulse, fierce, 
savage, blind.” Such is what Allen tells 
Donna. This book, by Thomas Dixon, is 
strangely true to life; the first part we 
should say, contains a lesson for sweet- 
hearts. Banning’s philosophy, later in the 
book, of why he is a crook, is worthy 
of mention. Mr. Dixon has a way of 
baring a man’s soul as no one else does. 
He is daring, unafraid—with the courage 
of his convictions pulsing through every 
line of his story. Love Complex is in- 
deed a timely book and will probably 
become a Best Seller. 

THE LOVE COMPLEX, by Thomas 

Dixon. Boni Liveright. $2.00. 

AGAIN—THE TRIANGLE! 

F YOU ARE interested in a novel with 

no beginning except upon the first 
page, and no ending except upon the 
last page and in which certain puppets, 
whom the author would have us believe 
are men and women, move about in- 
comprehensibly to no conceivable pur- 
pose, then read THE GOLDEN DOOR by 
Evelyn Scott. ; 

The story is briefly about the dilemma 
in which a young man and his wife and 
another young lady find themselves; a 
variation of the eternal triangle. In 
order to give freshness to this badly 
mildewed theme, the man is depicted as 
having something of the characteristics 
of Christ, Tolstoi and Marcus Aurelius; 
and it seems that he has retreated with 
his girl-wife to a farm near some ocean 
or other, though where one can’t imagine, 
where, when the story opens, they are 
leading a simple if somewhat uncom- 
fortable life. What aims and purposes 
in life this peculiar individual, whose 
name is Paul, may have had, fails to get 
over; but he seems to have been in re- 
volt against the conventions and in- 
justices of the world and was apparently 
perturbed because men did not love one 
another in the spirit exemplified by 
Christ’s teachings. His wife, May, is 
desperately in love with him; but she is 
supplanted by one Nina who, the author 
would have us believe, understands more 
prefectly the soul of Paul. At any rate, 
his wife is ousted from her domestic 
sovereignty and returns to her people; 
and Paul and Nina for a while live in a 
rather open disregard of the conventions 
upon the farm, neither apparently de- 
riving any great comfort from this not 
at all unusual but horribly managed 
affair. 

The book leaves one unmoved and its 
style and general arrangement are with- 
out conspicuous or even noticeable merit. 
(Reviewed by Ames Peterson). 

THE GOLDEN DOOR, by Evelyn Scott. 

Thomas Seltzer, N. Y. $2.50. 

AMBASSADOR TO HAPPINESS 

EAN EVARTS found it when she had 

given up her faith in God, when she 
was in the last stages of tuberculosis. 
As a ray of light came her help, which 
is so ably put forth in THE DIARY OF 
JEAN EVARTS. Through this book one 
may find his own Ambassador to happi- 
ness. At least one will find topics of the 
day, and whether you will agree or not 
they are there, simple truths of evil, 
disease, decay and death. It may change 
your entire life and again if it only 
makes you think it has done something. 

THE DIARY OF JEAN EVARTS, by 

Charles Francis Stocking. E. M. 

Maestro Co. $2.00. 
























































AN INSPIRATION 


ES, TRULY Noon is an inspiration. 

It is but again one of those tales 

of struggles of a now prominent and 
successful authoress. Kathleen Norris is 
comparatively a young woman and she 
is a California woman—her childhood, 
a greater part of it was spent in our dear 
Mill Valley. In Noon, she tells of that 
childhood; of her old home in San Fran- 
cisco, of her mother and father; of her 
meeting Charles G. Norris, then on Sun- 
set, whom she afterwards married and 
how they lived on 25 a week in New 
York. Yes—her scripts came back— 
came back from everywhere and then— 
then they didn’t come back—at least her 
worry ceased—Charles Norris became 
her business manager. This  auto- 
biography is stimulating—it is interest- 
ing—it is intimate. Can more be said? 
NOON, by Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, 


Page and Co. (Our copy gives no 
price). 


THE MASTER OF HATE 


LEMENTAL ahd _erealistic—Liam 
O'Flaherty has a way of comparing 
his characters’ feelings with the elem- 
ents of the earth, sea and sky with an 
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impetuous power and burning sincerity 
which holds his readers spell-bound. 
The Black Soul is a story of “little” 
Mary, a woman of wild illegitimate birth, 
scorning her husband—and there is the 
Stranger whose soul is black for he has 
denounced God and all things beautiful. 
It is through “Little’ Mary, whom he 
scorns at first, that he finds the salva- 
tion of his soul, through learning to love 
her, for is not love the master of hate? 
THE BLACK SOUL, by Liam O’Fla- 
herty. Boni Liveright. $2.50. 


GENIUS 


OME ONE has said “Genius consists 
“7 not as a creator of beginnings or 
fancying what does not exist, but con- 
sists in discerning more truth than 
ordinary minds.” So it is with Laurence 


W. .Meynell, for surely he does discern 
more truth than the ordinary mind... . 
he leaves one with a sense of some 


strange emotional power which has rung 
true to match the flashing wit of the 
story. There is not a page one turns 
but that there is some truth of life, some 
epigram, some echo of his own feelings 
and convictions. And there is that per- 
sonality around which three men turn, 
Rachael Massinger. Rachael is one we 
have always seemed to know, yet always 
about whom we speculate lazily, find 
confusing and accept for what she seems 
to be, a personality which stimulates 
Hugh, Vivian and Chickie. It is around 
these characters that Meynell weaves 
his story, with the restlessness of post 
war conditions in England as a _ back- 
ground carrying Rachael forward to the 
day when she finds herself tricked by 
life and the men in whom she delighted 
dispersed. Yet one sees her lifting her- 
self, in her charming manner above the 
bitterness of living, and looking out upon 
the future with hopeful, adventurous 
eyes .... Mr. Meynell has a power 
of telling the story which is new, which 
deserves thought. One is conscious of 
but one point of view, yet whose point 
of view is the question. After reading 
MOCKBEGGAR one will naturally look 
for Mr. Meynell’s next—and there must 
be a next, the public will demand it be- 
cause it likes just this kind of a touch 
of sophistication as a reminder that there 
is irony of life whch is tart—but good. 

THE MOCKBEGGAR, by Laurence W. 

Meynell. Appleton. $2.00. 


OBITUARY 


ROMANTIC career full of the ex- 

tremest contrasts came to an end 
on May ist, when Mrs. Bertha Pearl 
Moore, aged 35, died at the John Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore, after a 
lingering illness. 

One may well remember SARAH AND 
HER DAUGHTER, a story of New York’s 
Ghetto, depicting accurately the life of 
the Ghetto family from day to day. 
Though this story was written while 
Bertha Pearl was in a Sanitorium, it 
does not depress one for there is laugh- 
ter mingled with the tears and suffering. 
In Sarah and Her Daughter, one may 
sense in a way an autobiographic sketch 
of the author’s own life, the struggles 
toward culture by an American-Jewish 
immigrant. Minnie, the heroine is a faint 
reflection of Miss Pearl herself. One 
should keep this book in his library. 

SARAH AND HER DAUGHTER, by 

Bertha Pearl. Thomas Seltzer. $2.25. 
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The Old Book Shop 


clatter of the iron knocker, a 
sudden breath of dust and paper 
and ink, a hint of someone slipping 
quickly out of the picture—and you are 
alone in the gloom and quiet of the 
book shop. The faint echo of a clock, 
a restless flutter of papers stirred by 
your entrance and already settling back 
to sleep—and you are in the autumn of 
green and silver that is the atmosphere 
of the book shop. . . 
No one comes to sell. 
You walk to the nearest table. 
Wood-cuts, etchings on blue parch- 
ment. Portraits in miniature on canvas 
vellow and dried as the oranges of Tzin- 
gar; curled brochures of Russian tragedy, 
designed candelabrum thickly somnolent 
beneath their fingers of twisted wax. You 
pick the first book, a skin bound body 
with tissue pages and fine type. Voltair’s 
“Candide” stares up into face, 
breathing its early memories resentfully, 
Near it is 


S ue STEPS DOWN, a brief 


Nothing stirs. 


your 


indignant at your intrusion. 
Schopenhauer’s “Studies in Pessimism” 
and Beerbohm’s greatly unhappy “Happy 
Hypocrite.” To one side, beneath a tat- 
tered edition of Schiller’s essays, is a thin 
volume, faded and eaten, that needs a 
lighted match held close to the once bold 
name, “Etude Biographique sur Fran- 
cois Villon” grandly sentimentalized by 
Longnon. . . 

Books! Books! Books! New books, old 
books! Grub eaten, torn and broken; 


S. Bert CooKSLEYy 


starched, brilliantly colored and brazen! 
Covers of young kid, covers of coarse 
leather, covers of cloth and paper, Per- 
sian parchment and hard burnt wood, 
sheet brass and embossed Brazilian gut! 
Wood type, Old English, Old German, 
Script, Caslon, light-face, bold-face, 
gothic and Pabst type! Condensed aid 
extended type! Six-point, eight-point, 
twelve-point, fourteen-point! Steel cut 
dyes, copper screen and zinc line! En- 
graved, embossed, printed and painted! 
Picture frames! Sprayed, burnished, 
stippled, poly-chromed and umber 
stained! Antique copper, ancient brass, 
Indian clay, Dutch pottery! Papers on 
Chekhov and Ibsen, Wilde and Gau- 
tier, Flaubert and Maeterlinck, Shaw 
and Tolstoi, Sudermann and Tur- 
genev, Yeats and Hugo! Dainty poster- 
poems of Le Gallienne and Masters, 
Masefield and Gibson, Guiterman and 
Rice! Essays, histories and biographies! 
Brahmanism, Judaism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity! Governments and Politics, Sci- 
ence and Religion, Books! Books! Books! 

Someone enters; a stoop-shouldered, 
dry-faced, thin-legged man with enor- 
mous glasses. He goes to a table, selects 
a thin volume at once, and vanishes into 
a corner and silence. The clock ticks on. 

At your side a table contentedly sleeps 
beneath its burden of Thackery and De 








Quincey, Thoreau and Poe, Manzoni 
and Saga, Cervantes and Emerson. Its 
brother slumbers peacefully despite its 
turmoil of Herodotus and Tacitus, Plato 
and Cicero, Epictetus and Aurelius! 

A door opens with resentful squeaks. 
A little old woman comes over with an 
armful of books. She looks at you ab- 
sently, rests her armful of paper and 
leather on a pile of leather and paper 
and asks if she may help. You are told 
of a fine buy in Moliere, a very rare 
copy of Homer’s “Iliad’”’ and a hand set 
edition of D’Annunzio’s “Flame of 
Life” all in one brief sentence. As if 
an afterthought, she asks you if it is 
Drama, Religion, Fiction or Science you 
desire. You smile and say you are 
merely looking. She points to a recently 
rebound Macaulay, offering along with 
it the weary package of Renan under- 
neath. You shake your head and glance 
through a beautifully presented copy of 
Dostoyevsky’s “Poor People.” She then 
brings you a great affair that is paper 
bound and bears with all the grace a 
blue crayon can muster, “Catalogue.” 
You thank her and mention an immedi- 
ate engagement, glancing hurriedly at 
your watch. 

The enormous glasses and stooped 
shoulders in the far gloom turns a page. 
The clock ticks on. Your hostess passes 
with squeaks through her back door. The 
open door throws sunlight, noises and 
frightened bits of paper upon you. You 
move into rhythm, sound, color. Into 
movement and habit, sense and _ plati- 
tude ;—into the pages of another book. 
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As’ PEOPLE acquire years (note I do 
not say they are growing old—I have 
my theory of old age, but that’s another 
story) they seem to find difficulty in what 
is commonly called “remembering.” They 
will say: “I am growing old; I cannot 
remember as I did some years ago.” 

They are mistaken; they malign them- 
selves. The brain is like a cupboard 
for dishes. When the bride comes into 
her home and takes charge of her kit- 
chen, the cupboard shelves are an open 
book to her. She can tell just what is 
there, just where each dish is placed, 
and can go in the dark and find what 
she wants. 

As years go by some dishes are bro- 
ken, others take their place, and still 
others are added to the original stock, 
for the family circle enlarges and the 
circle of friends grows larger, and enter- 
taining makes further demands. Soon 
so many dishes of all kinds and for all 
manner of uses are upon those shelves 
that the one-time bride has difficulty in 
remembering on the instant, just the 
spot cé@rtain dishes are to be found. She 
knows they are there, but cannot always 
go in the dark and place her hands upon 
them or tell another where to get them. 

Just 80 with the brain. The shelves 
have been acquiring new material all 
the time. When the stock was limited, 
as it always is or should be—in early 
life, there was little difficulty in reach- 
ing with thought-hands for any special 
article. As facts and knowledge fill the 
brain-shelves—sometimes, for lack of 
time to arrange in order, space is clut- 
tered, and one fact is piled upon an- 
other. 

With such conditions existing, thought- 
hands reaching for one thing, will bring 
down another. Then it is that people 
say: “I am growing old. I cannot re- 
member as I did some years ago!” 

Do not say it! Give your tired brain 
the credit due it. Praise for the ability 
to house 80 much. Pe grateful to it for 
storing faets for you, and give it a little 
more time to reach for the treasures 
you wish to bring out and display, either 
for your own pleasure, or the pleasure of 
friends. For interchange of thought 
adds to the value of the repository, as 
the bringing out of valued antique china 
makes known to others the importance 
of the article. 

Carefully a housewife lifts the trea- 
sured priceless porcelain; she does not 
reach for it hastily, but remembers that 
her control of muscles is perhaps not as 
certain as before so much was required 
of them. 

Just as carefully, reach with your 
thought-hands for the treasures on your 
thought-shelves, and remember that im- 
patience with yourself, and regret for 
inability generates disturbing thought- 
waves that confuse and hinder accom- 
plishment of desire. 

* ” ~ 


VER down through the ages come 
the cries: “O, the undependableness 
of young womanhood: O, the irresponsi- 
bility of immature young manhood!” 
With the absurd inconsistency of 
adultism—as shown in all ages—Youth 
is the target, and the arrows have 
venom-tips, just as of old. Only with 
the changes brought by the years—the 





Odds and Ends 
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changes that affect life in all its phases 
—is the variation in attack. 

But Youth with its «ver-existing inde- 
pendence, proves immune to the poison 
and going on in its own self appointed 
way finds itself, as Youth has ever done 
and will do in the aeons and aeons to 
come. 

And in the finding it proves just as 
capable of steering life’s boat as the hu- 
mans who preceded it on the planet, and 
who in turn were belittled and con- 
demned by those who had reached the 
plane of adultism just a pace ahead. 

Many fail to see the lovableness of 
woman which exists despite her unde- 
pendableness; to realize that her charm 
is magnified through her unexpected- 
ness. 

These also will fail to note that the 
budding importance of young manhood is 
the germ of successful business ability, 
and the belligerent aggressiveness a 
necessary element in the foundation of 
family life—its bulwark against failure 
in the years to come. 

Selfishness in the raw will merge into 
the most hallowed mother-tenderness, 
and pride of fatherhood. 

Frivolity seemingly unfathomabie will 
give way to thoughtful seriousness, while 
utter unconcern, the despair of loving 
onlookers will develop into clearsighted 
discernment. 

Love, pure, true, unlustful love, now 
as always the sure pilot from one world 
plane to the next stands ready to lead, 
to guide, to sustain, in the evolution 
from irresponsible flapperdomism to 
staid impregnable adultism. 


~ * a» 


N Y FAVORITE flower, did you say? 
4 I know it not. I love them all. 
My favorite song? I have none. I love 
them all from the highest classic, to the 
simple ballad. Popular jazzy songs did 
you say? They are not songs. They are 
only jazz, some with silliness for lyrics, 
some with deliberate trespassing on the 
risque, and others ignorantly, stupidly 
vile. Yes, I like jazz. That is, I like the 
real syncopated music with so much life 
and vitality in it, that it thrills you in 
spite of yourself, in spite of the fact 
that every influence in your education, 
desires you to repudiate the so-called 
noise that even the common people can 
enjoy! 

My favorite poem? “Poem"—is singu- 
lar. Had you said poems, even then |! 
should be unable to comply with your 
request. It would take volumes, they 
are sO numerous. 

My favorite book? O, why ask of me 
the impossible! There are so many of 
them. Some, seeming to be books, and 
so classed by an undiscriminating pub- 
lic, are in reality not books at all. They 
are travesties. They are wicked ma- 
rauders clothed in the habiliments of re- 
spectability. They are grinning gargoyles, 
sinister satyrs. 
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T IS NOT often that an author con- 

fesses to contemplated wholesale 
murder, but Henry Milner Rideout con 
fided to friends that during the summer 
he wrote “Barbry,” he wanted to strangle 
every one of the characters in the serial. 
Cause? 

With his family he went to the moun 
tains to spend the summer vacation and 
to give the author time and opportunity 
to finish the story. Soon after arrival, 
the children of the family came down 
with the whooping cough, and in the 
proper length of time as prescribed by 
the medical authorities, the father fol- 
lowed suit. 

Alternately ‘“whooping-it-up” and 
strangling the desire to strangle every 
character Rideout finished the story. 


* > . 


HE Orville Wright controversy with 

Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
brings to light many interesting facts. 
It is unfortunate that America should al 
low in authority those who will make 
possible the statement quoted from an 
article in which Orville Wright is re- 
ported as giving his side of the argu- 


ment .... “To say the least, Wright 
regarded the Smithsonian policy as one 
of startling indifference to historical 
values.” . and so, the original air 


plane flown at Kitty Hawk, N. C., in 
December, 1904, will be sent to the 
science museum at South Kensington, 
London, where Wright feels confident it 
will be preserved for all time intact. It 
is to say the least, unfortunate that no 
place in America could be found where 
the integrity of authority could be so 
depended upon, that this slur on hon 
esty, and interest in historical values 
should be put upon its people. It is to 
be hoped that his trust in a foreign land 
will not be betrayed. 
& & * 


( NE thousand pupils and not a white 

child among them—an American pub- 
lic school, one of the U. S. melting pots. 
The principal by birth an Englishman, 
thirty-five years a teacher in the islands, 
his assistants both white, and colored 
And they began the day's work by giv- 
ing a choral rendition of the Lord's 
Prayer. The ringing challenge of Prof. 
Smith, the principal of this school in 
Honolulu, is well worth study and con- 
sideration. “This is an American public 
school. These are American-born chil- 
dren of Oriental and Pacific origin. Some 
are pure blooded, some mixed. They are 
the folk and the intermixtures whence as 
we are assured by certain observers, no 
good can come. I challenge comparison 
with them in respect to refinement, civility 
and humanity.” THINK ON THESE 
THINGS. 


- ” s 


4ST enthusiasms stare at you like 

condemned gargoyles, Arlen is cred- 
ited with saying. His must have sprung 
from an abortive mind. They should be 
looked back upon with reverence, if one 
gives to them the best that is in them 
at the time, for they are levers lifting 
to higher points of vantage. To give ones 
best at the time insures the fact that 
one’s best when the next enthusiasm is 
given birth, is by so much, enlarged and 
broadened. 
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AN EVENING FANTASY 
An angel smiled, and made a crescent 


moon, 

The stars crept out to dance in rhythmic 
gleam 

While vagrant clouds came tripping in 
a throng 

To make my fantasy the glory of a 
dream. 

Then came the north wind, sweeping 


strong and wide 

To drive the vagrant clouds towards the 
south; 

I stood and watched, 
chasing by, 

And yearned to place my lips upon an 
angel’s mouth. 


E. G. FITZBUCKE. 


THE SLAVE MARKET 


I dreamed; and in my dream there came 
A Slave who called me in your name. 
He beckoned, and I followed him 
Through passages both dark and dim, 
Through tunnels far beneath the earth, 
Wet with the slime of Horror’s birth, 
To come at last into a court 
Crowded with men of ill report, 
Walled round about both high and wide, 
Where you, dear heart, were standing, 
tied 
Both hand and foot upon a block 
Of naked stone. Your slender smock 
Was torn; your sweet white face was hid 
By tumbled hair; and dark men bid 
Their paltry gold to buy your soul, 
Your rose-like beauty that they stole. 


watched them 





I bid them back with coin for coin until 

I had no more. Fiercely, in accents shrill, 

Heartless, they laughed and jeered. 

I bid my freedom, still they sneered 

And heaped upon the stone their gold: 

’"Twas priceless virtue being sold. 

Their turbaned greed abhorred, 

I threw my jewels, my cloak, my sword 

Upon the block and jewel for jewel 

They matched me back and called me 
“fool.” 

Distraught, I leaped up by your side, 

Spat in their face and loudly cried, 

“T love this girl; she must go free! 

I bid my life, who bids with me?” 


They hesitated. Why should they 

Barter their lives for what would pay 

Them naught in Death’s quick agony? 

“Come, take my life and set her free!” 

Drawing their swords they held them 

high, 

Gleaming and sharp for me to die, 

Thinking to frighten me away. 

I kissed you then—none said me nay; 

With one last look into your eyes, 

I leaped—and woke—in Paradise. 
ARNOLD ANDREWS. 


WONDERING OF THIS 


Wondering of this and that 
I thought of poetry and of 

The blindness of the prairie bat, 
Of goldenrod and grapes and love. 





I filled my pockets with the gleam 

Of mystery and mirth and jade ? 
And when | shuddered in my dream 

A poet called it masquerade. 


PAUL SANDOZ. 
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LONG AGO 
Long ago, on a day like this, 
Brimming with honey-colored light, 
Pan stole through the river reeds 
To trace a dryad’s timorous flight. 


Long ago, on such a morn, 

With heaven a fragile turquoise dome, 
Egypt’s queen, in a perfumed barge, 
Drifted down to conquer Rome. 


Long ago, in another hour 

When little winds blew warm and sweet, 
Cophetua looked on the beggar maid, 
And laid his kingdom at her feet. 


LORI PETRI. 


MISER 


Your love is like a coin that has no ring. 
Time after time I throw it on the 
ground 
And vainly listen for the tiny sound 


That should proclaim it genuine. The 
thing 

Is dull and dead; and though my ear may 
cling 


To empty repetition, I am bound 
To see my monumental! folly drowned 
In bitter thought and sad remembering. 
Why am I jealous of such doubtful 
wealth, 
And why do I so fear the loss of it, 
When you convince me it is counter- 
feit? 
It is my hope, the coinage of myself, 
‘And when I cast it quite away from me, 
I must behold my own soul’s poverty. 


JOSEPH UPPER. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE PAGE OF POETRY will be 

discontinued with this issue unless 

the editors are requested by a ma- 

jority of readers to continue the 

department. It is regretted a lack 

of appreciation of POETRY neces- 
sitates this move. 


Address requests for continuance 
of THE POETRY PAGE to S. Bert 
Cooksley, Associate Editor. 




















AUTUMN PASTELS 
LEAVES 


The year is an old hag. 

Look, how she has rouged her cheeks 
and carmined her lips 

and donned a flaming gown 

to deceive us. 

But see, behind the scarlet, 

the yellow of decay, 

and under the crimson fabric 

the bony gauntness of decrepitude. 





SUNSET 
The West— 
a field of wind-swept wheat, 
that the great scythe of darkness 
is reaping. 
Snowfall 
I did not understand 
till in my hand I crushed this snowflake 
how Life, too, breaks and cripples 
the starry patterns of Eternity. 


TED OLSON. 


THE THIEF 
her atar-gemmed 


When Night, pinions 
spread, 
Comes singing down the wind— 
When all the world is slumber-wrapt, 
"Tis then, sweetheart, I find 


Close to the moonlit Shore of Dreams 
Upon an opal sea, 

You—Waiting in Love’s magic barque, 
Your arms cutstretched to me 

You—filoating in Love’s magic barque— 

Your arms enfolding me. 


Then, heart to heart, afar we sail 
Swift down the Milky Way 

Till—look!—tto rob us of our joy 
Comes stealthily the day 


On furtive feet that gleam like pearl 
Upon that opal sea; 

She comes to rob us of our joy 
For that she envies me. 


You—fioating in Love’s magic barque— 
Your arms enfolding me. 
HAZEL DELL CRANDALL and 
HUGHES CORNELL. 
THE MOCKER 
MOCKING BIRD at my window 
sings 
Each morning the summer long. 
A wonderful message his music 


brings 
Of travel, romance, and the thou- 
sand things 
That are born of blythesome 
song. 
Today he is singing of southern 


seas 
With emerald isles asleep. 
Their lullaby low is the scented 
breeze 
That kisses the blooms of a million 
trees 
And faints on the sapphire deep. 


Tomorrow he'll sing of the mystic 
East, 
Of its idols and temple bells; 
Of customs bizarre and weird rite 
and feast, 
Of Nautch girl and geisha and 
pagan priest; 
Of fakirs with potent spells. 


And yestermorn the lilt of his lay 
Took me back to days gone by, 
To a home in the hills that is far 
away, 
Pictured the scenes of another day, 
Scenes that can never die. 


Each day I 
clear 
His song greets the new-born day, 
And ever a tale in that song I hear, 
But the story that reaches my 
list’ning ear 
Is of lands that are far away. 
O, Mocking Bird, you are named 
aright. 


listen while crystal 


You tell me of wondrous things: 
You show me strange visions of 
rare delight, 
Carols the joys of the tropic night 
But, mocker, you have the wings’ 


DALNAR DEVENING. 
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I Went To the Indian Fair 


/ 


There are plenty of other motifs to 
be studied out. Mr. Kenneth M. Chap- 
man of the School of American Re- 
search staff sees in them a possibility for 
vast commercial use as designs for fab- 
rics, decorative papers, ornaments, etc. 
And indeed, why should not such de- 
signs become a unique and attractive 
mode for fashionable dress fabrics? We 
have gone as far as Egypt for such things. 
Why not use the home product? Cer- 
tainly it is beautiful enough. 

Nor is the artistic ability of the 
Pueblos confined to pottery design. Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. J. D. DeHuff, visit- 
ing a little Hopi day school on the west- 
ern Navajo Reservation, found the walls 
hung with colored drawings made by the 
young ‘pupils illustrating the religious 
“dance” ceremonials of the village. The 
work was so well done that he took up 
the same line with pupils in the govern- 
ment boarding school of which he is the 
superintendent at Santa Fe. In a short 
time talent of an unusual nature was dis- 
covered. Allowed to develop according 
to its own inclinations with only a sug- 
gestion here and there this talent has 
produced water color paintings so dis- 
tinctive that they have for four years 
been given a place in the annual art ex- 
hibition at the Waldorf in New York 
City. 

The four boys, for they are only in 
their late teens, whose water colors have 
given such promise for the development 
of a distinctly Indian technique and 
ideal in painting, are Awa Tsireh, a 
Tewa from the village of San Ildefonso; 
Fred Kabotie, a Hopi lad now in the 
Santa Fe High School (and on the foot- 
ball squad); Otis Polelonema, another 
Hopi; and Velino Shije from old Zia. 
Like the pottery designers these lads 
make no experimentation with colors nor 
preliminary outlines. The picture is com- 
plete in their minds and when they start 
to work they complete it on paper with- 
out ever erasing or modifying a single 
line. 

I have not mentioned these young art- 
ists so much as individuals as to suggest 
what new impulse for a truly native 
American art seems to lie untouched in 
the southwestern tribes of an “inferior” 
race. 


N ARCHITECTURE we find a 

similarly distinctive source, the ex- 
cellence of which is already proven in 
Santa Fe’s many buildings of the Santa 
Fe-Pueblo type. 

But we had started to take a look 
through the Indian Fair. The Fair is 
open but three days—September 1, 2, 


(Continued from Page 341) 


and 3 of each year—and one might well 
spend half that long describing it. 

A word should be said about Navajo 
rugs and what the Fair is doing for them. 
Until a few years ago the Navajos, 
herdsmen on the red race, produced all 
their raw materials for their blankets, 
conceived their own designs, and the re- 
sult was a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. I once asked an old curio dealer if 
the Navajos still performed every process 
of rug-making for themselves. All but 
one, he said. They do not raise the wool. 
What? I though they—No, the sheep 
do that. Unfortunately that is not the 
whole truth, for in late years these shep- 
herds have even been selling their wool 
and buying factory-made yarn rather 
than spin their own. Fair enough if they 
get good yarn. They have found syn- 
thetic dyes easier and cheaper, they have 
quite occasionally woven Masonic or 
other white-man emblems into the woof 
of their product at the behest of some 
customer with the rattle of coin in his 
jeans. The composite result has been an 
inferior article—so much so that the In- 
dian Fair Committee conscientiously hes- 
itated to make the prize awards for 
blankets shown in 1922. I believe the 
awards were finally made, however, un- 
der protest and with a warning to the 
weavers to get back to something like the 
old standard or “never again’! The 
warning got results, for though the 
blankets shown were fewer in 1923 and 
1924 they were more truly Indian, and 
helped the Navajo tribe to carry off the 
grand trophy of the entire exhibit, tak- 
ing the big “Fall” silver cup from the 
Pine Ridge Sioux whose leather work 
had carried it off in 1922. 

As with Pueblo pottery, every legiti- 
mate Navajo rug design means some- 
thing, at least to the Indian who con- 
ceives it. Like the pottery artists, the 
weavers are women, and they weave their 
designs without any preliminary pattern 
making or drawing. They are picture- 
minded folk. I watched a slender young 
woman throwing various length cross 
threads through the upright warp of her 
loom with swift brown hands at last 
year’s Fair. She sat unconcernedly flat 
on the floor and tossed three colors of 
yarn across the warp as heedlessly as 
Grandma knits socks and talks at the 
sewing circle, yet every time she pounded 
them down into place with her shuttle- 
paddle we could see a design growing. 
Definitely and symmetrically it began--- 
the same at both corners and verging at 
equal angles toward the still unwoven 
center. The design had already been 
completed in her mind. Already she 


knew exactly what the completed blanket 

would look like—exactly how many 
black threads here, how many gray ones 
there. 

I have said that the weaver makes her 
designs without any pattern. This is not 
always true. Many designs are copied 
from sand-paintings, though the sand- 
painting itself is not in sight during the 
weaving. The weaver has looked at it 
until she remembers, and she works from 
the picture in her mind. The sand-paint- 
ing was originally a sort of medicine- 
man ceremonial used in propitiation of 
the lightning. If, for instance, a Navajo 
had been stunned by a stroke of light- 
ning it was believed that the sand- 
painter, by painting the lightning on one 
side of a line and certain symbols con- 
nected with the man on the other, could 
free him from the paralyzing spirit that 
had entered him from the flash. Similar 
measures could be used as preventives. 
Forked symbols of the lightning are to 
be seen in all sand-paintings, though 
plant, flower, feather and human figure 
designs are also often worked in. In the 
sand-painting done at the Fair, corn, 
weeds, feathers and even a perched bird 
may be seen. 


ROBABLY nothing at last’ year’s 

Fair attracted so much attention and 
interest as Paul Charley, Navajo sand- 
painter, at work. With boards he and 
an assistant smoothed out a bed of clean 
sand spread on the ground. Then, sim- 
ply by sifting various colored sandy pow- 
ders between his thumb and forefinger 
Paul Charley drew intriguing designs. 
As in the case of the pottery painters, 
there are no changes or erasures. The 
sand-painter uses no brushes or imple- 
ments whatsoever, sifting even the finest 
lines of his feathers and crinkly weed 
roots onto the sand bed with his ‘fingers. 
It is fascinating to watch him. The Fair 
Committee, recognizing this odd per- 
formance as a valuable phase of Indian 
culture and design, offers $25.00 in two 
prizes for the best sand-paintings during 
the Fair. 


OST of the articles exhibited are 

offered for sale to the visiting pub- 
lic, and so excellent were the displays 
last year that on the second day practi- 
cally every piece of pottery in the house 
had been sold at a good price—every bit 
of which goes to the Indian producer. 
The articles remain on exhibit, of course, 
sold or unsold, during the whole three 
days. In addition to these commission- 
less sales for the native craftsmen, many 
orders for similar articles were taken. 
John Haltsa, prize winning Navajo sil- 
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versmith, took enough orders to keep him 
busy at his little forge almost until the 
next Fair. And the beauty of this order 
business is that it obligates the Indian to 
keep on producing as good quality in his 
craft as he has exhibited at the Fair. 

Of course entries are open only to 
Indians, but any Indian anywhere can 
enter any article not heretofore exhibited, 
so long as he made it and owns it him- 
self. Every article that competes for a 
prize must be strictly Indian in niaterial, 
workmanship and decoration. For in- 
stance, flags, lodge emblems and the like 
on blankets disqualify them as prize win- 
ners. The idea here is obvious. It is not 
the purpose of the Fair to promote imi- 
tation of our own arts, but rather orig- 
inal, honest-to-Katchina Indian crea- 
tion. 

Along with the purely native displays 
there are also exhibits of the work of 
various Indian schools. In some of these 
—Mr. DeHuff's government school at 
Santa Fe, for instance—first class wood- 
work, basketry, sewing, etc., show the 
possibility of using natural terdencies and 
idea for design in harmony with white 
man’s education. Fred Kabotie, for ex- 
ample, is none the less a good Indian 
artist for being able to make a decent oak 
library table or a chest of drawers. The 
Indian school girls need not necessarily 
sacrifice ancestral arts in order to learn 
how to make their clothes and fry dough- 
nuts—which latter performance they do 
very nicely behind a lunch counter at 
the Fair. 

In the Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment School at Santa Fe Uncle Sam has 
at least one man who knows Indians and 
knows what he is about in educating 
them. What he says about this business 
of trying to make a bum white man out 


of a reasonably valuable Indian is worth 
quoting : 

“The religion of the primitive Indian 
has found its outward expression in pot- 
tery decoration, in the patterns and de- 
signs woven into baskets and rugs; in 
his so-called dances, and in the decora- 
tion of the body in connection with these 
dances. Also to some extent in mural 
decoration. As well might one consent 
to the razing of some great architectural 
monument as to sanction the notion of 
letting the decorative art of the Indian 
die out. This would indeed be a distinct 
loss to the world at large, and I am be- 
coming more and more inclined to the 
opinion that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment Indian schools to do something to 
prevent the dying out of Indian art . . . 
These things have both a pronounced 
esthetic and a commercial value. Santa 
Fe is visited by thousands of well-to-do 
tourists every year who have a fine dis- 
criminating sense of what is desirable in 
the line of native art, and the willingness 
with which they part with goodly sums 
of money for Indian handiwork is one of 
the best evidences of the truth of the 
statement I have just made. Moreover, 
great art centers have passed favorably 
upon this line of work, so that there can 
be no question as to its merits.” 

Funds have recently been secured to 
carry on a few months’ program of Arts 
and Crafts Education, both in govern- 
ment Indian schools and among the 
adults of the various pueblos and tribes. 
The idea here is not to teach, but to en- 
courage and give opportunity. ‘This 
movement will help also in bringing 
about a revival of the old inter-tribal ex- 
change of Indian products, such as the 
pottery of the Pueblos for the baskets of 
other tribes, the turquoise of Santo Do- 
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mingo for the silver and blankets of the 
Zuni and Navajo. This exchange means 
every tribe must produce its best, for the 
Indian, at least, cannot be fooled with 
a cheap imitation of the real thing which 
his tribe has used for untold generations. 


To give some idea of the scope of the 
annual exhibit, let me say that there are 
about 150 prizes, first and seconds, 
awarded in all and for every conceivably 
worthy Indian product from corn husk 
baskets to one-year-old babies. Two lit- 
tle “fried cupids,” chubby, contented 
little fellows, divided first and second 
prize money last year. Romando Vigil 
and Juan Pino were their names—Span- 
ish named Tewas from San Ildefonso 
and Tesuque, and their silent mammas 
wore broad smiles about it. 


Whether there is any real significance 
in the sort of name an Indian chooses to 
use, or whether the suggestion is a mere 
whimsy of the imagination, at least the 
names themselves are both picturesque 
and fascinating. 

The Indian Fair and the Santa Fe 
Fiesta with which it is associated, are 
doing American art, American culture, 
the American people a great service in 
their effort to perpetuate native cere 
monials, arts and handicrafts. It isn’t a 
matter vital to the same spot in our na- 
tional anatomy as the wheat crop, of 
course, but it is, in its way, just as im- 
portant. Perhaps the eulogistic things | 
may have said about Indian art and cul- 
ture are especially applicable to these 
Southwestern tribes — particularly the 
Pueblos—but the Indian Fair proposes to 
do as much for one tribe as another, in 
proportion, of course, to what they do 
for themselves. That it will succeed I 
think there can be no doubt. 





Ou 





through the same sub-surface opening 
that admitted the beaver to their habita- 
tion. He swam the stream and hurried 
towards the mountain gap or ravine 
about thirty miles above on the river. 
Fearing that the Indians might be watch- 
ing this pass, which was the only exit 
from the valley, and to avoid a surprise, 
Colter climbed the almost perpendicular 
mountain before him, the top and slopes 
of which for a long way down were cov- 
ered with snow. He scaled this steep 
ascent some four miles below the pass, 
clinging to rocks, shrubs and branches 
of trees and by morning he had reached 
the top. He hid there all that day. At 
night he undertook the descent of the 
mountain and accomplished it by dawn. 
Finding that he was free from his pur- 


Colter 
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suers he hastened on in the open plain 
with the utmost possible sped towards 
Manuel’s Fort on the Big Horn, about 
two hundred miles ahead to the east- 
ward. He traveled both by day and by 
night, stopping only for necessary rest, 
subsisting on roots and the bark of trees, 
tor eleven days. 

When he reached the Fort he was 
nearly exhausted from hunger, fatigue 
and excitement. All that he had in.the 
way of clothing was the blanket of the 
Indian he had killed and his only weapon 
was that same Indian’s spear-head which 
he had brought with him to the Fort as 
a trophy. His beard was long, his body 
and face were gaunt and emaciated and 
his legs and feet were swollen and sore. 
The company at the Fort did not recog- 


nize him in this terrible plight until he 
had made himself known. 


OLTER passed the winter of 1808- 
* 09 at the Fort and early in that 
season when he had somewhat recupe- 
rated from the hardships of his escape, 
he was anxious to recover the beaver 
traps that he had dropped overboard 
into the Jefferson river. He presumed 
that the Blackfeet would be quiet in their 
winter quarters, so he set out alone and 
duly reached the Gallatin fork. Having 
safely passed through the mountain gap, 
he camped for the night on the bank of 
the Gallantin and started a fire on which 
to cook his supper of buffalo meat. Soon 
he heard a twig snap behind him towards 
the river. It being quite dark, he could 
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see nothing, but forthwith he heard the 
click of gunlocks being cocked and he 
instantly jumped over the fire. At once 
several shots rang out and the bullets 
sang around him, knocking the coals 
from his fire over the ground. Again he 
ran for his life and for the second time 
climbed the steep mountain side which 
he had scaled in this former flight, appre- 
hensive now as then, that the pass might 
be guarded by the Indians. He reached 
the mountain summit before morning, 
and resting during the day, he descended 
the other side the next night and made 
his way to the Fort with all possible 
speed. He said at that time he had 
promised his Maker that he would never 
return again to this region if he were 
only permitted to escape once more with 
his life. He did escape again and it ap- 
pears that he at least partially kept his 
promise, as he was found at the Gros- 
Ventre village, above the mouth of the 
Knife river, on the Missouri, in the 
autumn of 1809 by the party of the Mis- 
souri Fur Company then ascending it. 

The St. Louis Missouri Fur Com- 
pany had been formed in St. Louis on 
March’7, 1809, and comprised ten part- 
ners among them Manuel Lisa, Major 
Pierre Chouteau, Colonel Pierre Men- 
ard, who was Major Chouteau’s brother- 
in-law and Major Andrew Henry. The 
company projected an expedition up the 
Missouri to the Rocky Mountains which 
actually set out from St. Louis in June, 
1809, in charge of Lisa and it ascended 
the Missouri in boats. It found Colter 
at the Gros-Ventre village as above 
stated and in spite of his promise of the 
previous winter to quit the country he 
joined Lisa’s party and again returned 
up the river with it. 

In course of time the company reached 
Lisa’s Fort on the Yellowstone and in 
the early spring of 1810 the party in 
charge of Colonel Menard and Major 
Henry and guided by Colter set out for 
the Three Forks. It arrived there on 
April 3, 1810. A “fort” was immedi- 
ately constructed on the point made by 
the confluence of the Madison and Jef- 
ferson forks and the business in hand, 
the trapping of beaver, was at once be- 
gun. 

The Blackfeet, however, appeared to 
be well informed of this invasion of their 
territory and they promptly rendered 
beaver trapping extremely dangerous. By 
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THE CYNIC 
By C. A. Bierce 


[pus rers old and doubters young, 
Swift of soul or swift of tongue, 
Cease awhile your acrid laughter 
At the now and the hereafter: 
Laughter is as vain a thing 
As the faith in pope or king. 
Hushed a moment, dream with me 
Of the silence that shall be 
At the Inn of No Man's Land, 
Seven steps from Lethe’s sand. 
There they never wake the sleeper; 
There his slumber grows no deeper, 
Being perfect from the first, 
Shorn of dreams and free of thirst, 
As the nothingness without 
Meets the nothingness within. 
There the dead who never doubt 
Weep no more the unsinned sin, 
For Medusa’s stony stare 
Were a gentler thing to bear, 
Tho they all have found as host 
Slain Medusa’s eyeless ghost. 
Futile enemies and friends, 
Here’s a rest for dusty feet, 
Where the trail to Nowhere ends 
And the lost found darkness sweet. 
Here we find the truth at last, 
Knowing nothing evermore: 
Beauty holds her apple fast, 
Tho a worm be at the core; 
Pleasure, where no wine is poured, 
Knows not that his love has fled; 
Courage, ’mid his dragons dead, 
Rusts no faster than his sword; 
Widson, Folly’s last ally, 
Knows not that his ink is dry; 
Lineage of blood or caste 
Finds democracy at last. 
All I say was said before— 
« Better said, I here deplore; 
What I now am sad about, 
Touching all aforesaid doubt, 
Is, that when all doubtings cease, 
What avail is all our peace, 
If we cannot them compare 
Sorrow once with slumber there. 


PAA 


the 12th of April they had defeated a 
detached trapping party of eleven men, 
had killed James Cheeks and a trapper 
named Ayres and had stolen all their 
beaver skins, many of their traps and 
seven of their horses. Three other men 
were missing. 

These disasters and the continued hos- 
tility of the Blackfeet caused Colonel 
Menard to write to Major Pierre Chou- 
teau at St. Louis a letter, since become 
historically famous, dated at the Three 
Forks on April 21, 1810, narrating in 
French the facts of this “unfortunate af- 
fair” and stating that unless they could 
have peace with the cursed savages or 
unless the latter could be destroyed it 
was “idle to think of maintaining an 
establishment at this point.” 
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After Cheeks and Ayres had been 
killed and Colter himself had again nar- 
rowly escaped death, he came into the 
fort and said he had promised his Maker 
to leave the country and “Now,” said he, 
“if God will only forgive me this time 
and let me off I will leave the country 
day after tomorrow and be d—d if I 


ever come into it again.” 


Pursuant to this declaration he really 
did leave for civilization in company 
with young William Bryan, whose fath- 
er was a merchant in Philadelphia, and 
with one other companion whose name 
is not on record. Bryan was entrusted 
with Colonel Menard’s letter heretofore 
mentioned. 

The trio were attacked by the Black- 
feet just after they were clear of the 
mountains, but they escaped by conceal- 
ing themselves in a thicket where the 
Indians did not dare follow them. At 
night they went on toward the Big Horn, 
lying hidden in the daytime, and they 
finally reached St. Louis safely in some 
thirty days after traveling about three 
thousand miles; a good part of the way 
by canoe down the Missouri river. 
Bryan saw to it that Colonel Menard’s 
letter was delivered. It caused quite a 
sensation in St. Louis. 

Upon his return there Colter told of 
his discoveries and adventures and while 
some persons of note deemed his accounts 
as worthy of record, he was considered 
by the public as a romancer, if not a 
prevaricator and his stories of hot springs 
and geysers were usually treated with 
incredulity or rejected with derision. 
The locality of his alleged discoveries of 
geysers and boiling springs came to be 
known as “Colter’s Hell.” 

Not long after his return to civiliza- 
tion he married and went to live on a 
farm on the bank of the Missouri river 
in what is now Franklin County, Mis- 
souri, and there he died of jaundice in 
November, 1813. 

Colter was a brilliant example of the 
type of frontiersman said by Washington 
Irving to be of the “true ‘dreadnaught’ 
stamp.” He really was a “Pathfinder,” 
but the public of his day never gave him 
a square deal. He ought to have a 
monument in the Yellowstone Park sim- 
ilar to that recently erected at Cody, 
Wyoming, in memory of the late “Buf- 
falo Bill.” 
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“My heart leaps up when I behold 


A rainbow 


So wrote Wordsworth and thereby put into im- 
mortal words the feeling for beauty which lies in 
the hearts of thousands. 

In the daily life of every one of us little stories 
abound which you and you and you would like to 
tell. A row of funny old shoes in a bootmaker’s 
window—what miles of misery or adventure have 
they traveled? A woman’s light, carefree laugh 
tinkling above the splash of a fountain—what fate 
awaits her? The odd collection of faces on a trol- 
ley car—where are they bound? 

These are the very things which amuse, delight 
and touch you in the stories you read. What 
would we give to tell in words all that we see and 
feel, to write in moving words the stories in our 
lives! The stories which editors are hungrily 
awaiting. 

To teach the method and principle of narrative 
to those ambitious to write is the aim of the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship. Our course is prepared 
by successful authors, editors and educators for 
your study at home. The policies of the Institute 
are supervised by such distinguished literary men 
as Frederick Palmer, author and educator; Clayton 
Hamilton, successful New York playwright, writer 
of fiction and editor of many plays; Brian Hooker, 
author, playwright, poet, formerly of the faculty of 
Yale and Columbia Universities; Frederic Tabor 
Cooper, author and educator; and Russell Double- 
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tion, we can train it for you. you 
how to create successful, salable manuscripts. 
Many Palmer-trained writers are fast making a 


place for themselves in modern literature. 

Because the Institute cannot do the impossible 
—make an author of anyone regardless of his edu- 
cation or quality of mind—we invite you to take 
our creative test. That will determine your possi- 
bilities. For full information, sign and send the 
coupon below. 
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the distance between them and that ab- 
ject, silent form at the other end. 

For some time the man held the dog 
in leash, then he unfastened the restraint 
and the animal now free, with his nose 
to the ground and with loud baying that 
echoed long through the silent woods, 
soon left his hurrying master far in the 
rear. 


RAY of sunlight filtered through 

the fallen trees and resting upon 
the face of the sleeping man, aroused 
him from his slumbers. Slowly and pain- 
fully he left his lair and without any 
definite idea of where he was going, 
started on his journey. For a time he 
moved with difficulty and his progress 
was slow. But day was advancing! He 
nerved himself to greater action, and 
continued on, ever avoiding the habita- 
tions of men and keeping within the 
cover of the woods. 

As he gained the top of the hill where 
the timber growth was scattered, he 
stopped and surveyed the surrounding 
country and as he looked, the distant 
baying of the hound caught his ear. At 
first he gave the sound scant attention, 
but when carried by a passing breeze it 
became louder, and he noticed that it 
came from the direction he had been 
traveling. As he listened his face paled 
and his hands clenched. He turned to 
flee, but soon stopped as though fascin- 
ated by that hoarse, resounding cry, and 
stood with his body bent forward, his 
neck extended, listening and hoping. 

Thus for a short time he stood, alert, 
anxious, while beads of perspiration came 
out and stood upon his forehead. He 
was no longer weak, stiff and lame, and 
gathering his strength for flight he hur- 
ried down the opposite side of the hill 
that his ears might no longer respond to 
those awful vibrations of the air—to him 
more terrible than the boom of cannon 
or the rattle of musketry. As he de- 
scended into the valley, the hill behind 
shut out those disturbing sounds and for 
a time he breathed more freely, but as 
he struggled up another hill beyond, 
those prolonged hoarse tones seemed to 
fill the air, louder and nearer than they 
were before. 

Then he commenced to do strange 
things. As he ran he picked up stones 
and put them into the pockets of his 
coat. He broke off dead branches from 
trees, and after carrying them for a time, 
threw them away and broke off others 
that were more to his liking. He waded 
for a considerable distance in the waters 
of a stream, stumbling and falling over 
the slippery rocks until he was wet and 
bedraggled. Once he took a leather 
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not a book. There is 
nothing to study—noth- 
ing to repeat. It is by 
far the newest, best, 
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vised. I will give you a 
memory in one week's 
time that will surprise 
you. In one month things 
that occurred 30 days ago 
will be as fresh and clear 
in your mind as if they 
happened yesterday. 
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wallet from his pocket and looked over 
its contents. Then he carefully placed 
it under a rock at the foot of a tree and 
planted a big stick that he carried beside 
it. He proceeded for a short distance, 
then returned, removed the wallet, re- 
placed it in his pocket and continued his 
journey with increased speed, stopping 
only to listen to the baying of the hound 
as it came louder and nearer. 

Those fearful, terrible sounds contin- 
ued, coming nearer and ever nearer; 
growing louder and louder until they 
seemed to fill the woods and blot out all 
else. 

Once he stopped and hunting a huge 
club with a long, sharp knot near its 
larger end, concealed himself behind the 
trunk of a tree, and with the uplifted 
club firmly grasped in both hands, list- 
ened and waited—a hunted, determined, 
desperate man. As he waited, with 
throbbing heart, for the final struggle, 
the sound suddenly ceased, and the 
woods, save for the chattering of a 
squirrel on the limb of a nearby tree, be- 
came silent and still. 

Those deep-toned, prolonged bayings 
of his pursuer no longer echoed from 
hillside to hillside and from tree to tree. 
The hound had reached the place where 
he had entered the waters of the stream 
and could no longer follow the trail! 

Then despair gave way to hope. The 
look of desperation and fear disappeared 
from his countenance and again he 
breathed more freely. He dropped his 
club; removed the stones from _ his 
pockets; felt of the wallet took his bear- 
ings from the sun that had then reached 
mid-heaven, and started on his way. But 
without those sounds behind to urge him 
along, the weariness and hunger of the 
morning returned with greater force and 
his progress was painful and slow. 

For more than two hours he plodded 
on through the sunlit, silent woods, mak- 
ing short stops to nurse his blistered, 
aching feet. His agony of mind gave 
way to agony of body. Once he stopped 
and dug some ground nuts which he de- 
voured ravenously. 

Then the distant baying of the hound 
again came floating to him upon the air. 
He was unable to move and stood gazing 
in the direction from which it came— 
dazed and bewildered. But soon he com- 
menced to again pick up stones and put 
them in his pockets and took considerable 
time in selecting a protecting club. He 
knew it was useless for him to run. The 
hound had picked up his trail where he 
had left the stream and it was only a 
question of time when he would be upon 
him and the man or men who were fol- 
lowing the animal would not be far be- 
hind. 

He did not have the courage to take 
a stand as he had done before. His 
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former courage, born of desperation, had 
departed. He could not stand idle, and 
urged on by those ever increasing sounds, 
he again limped and stumbled along. 
Soon he came to a public road and to 
the edge of the woods. Beyond was 
civilization, the habitation of man from 
which he shrank as from a bottomless 
pit. 

He could go no further. Beyond was 
man—behind was brute. He was being 
hunted by both, and from them he was 
putting forth every effort to escape. To 
escape with a leather wallet and a roll 
of bills; some of them fresh and clean, 
and others old, worn and grimy. 

With caution he approached the edge 
of the woods and for a moment gazed 
upon the scene before him. The farm 
buildings and cultivated fields the cattle 
grazing in the pastures; the workmen in 
an adjacent field the children going home 
from school. As he gazed, thoughts of 
childhood days flashed before his mind; 
of a mother’s evening song; a mother 
with happy, dancing eyes and a smile of 
love. For a second he felt the impress 
of that mother’s kiss upon his brow. 

And all the time the baying of the 
hound grew louder and nearer. It 


brought him back from his dream of 
childhood, and with one last lingering, 
longing look through eyes that no longer 
gleamed, but for the moment were moist 
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and as soft and gentle as those of a child, 
he slowly retreated for a short distance 
into the woods, and climbing into the 
lower branches of a tree, wearily waited 
with the stones in his pockets and the 
club held in weak and nervous hands. 
As he waited the hound came on, and 
some distance behind him a many carry- 
ing a rifle, followed with hurried steps. 
Like the man in the tree he was foot- 
sore and weary, his face flushed and cov- 
ered with perspiration. But instead of 
the look of gloom and despair, there 
was upon his countenance an exultant, 
triumphant expression. And when he 
heard those long-drawn-out tones change 
into shorter, sharper notes, he broke into 
a run, unmindful of his sore and weary 
feet, and soon through an opening in the 
trees, came in sight of his dog sitting 
upon his haunches with eyes fixed upon 
a man in the lower branches of a tree 
. . a man ragged and dirty, who— 
could he believe his ¢yes—was about to 
touch a lighted match to a roll of bills! 
A sharp report of a rifle rang out upon 
the air. The man in the tree wavered 
and swayed for an instant upon his 
perch. The match dropped from his 
fingers and as it fell its light went out. 
Then with a shriek of agony he pitched 
forward to the ground, a limp, helpless 
thing. And as he lay upon his back, his 
heels beat a short tattoo upon the sward ; 
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his chest rose and fell for a moment; a 
tremor passed through his body, then like 
the match, his light went out. 

The bills slowly fluttered to the 
ground. The dog lay down in a patch 
of sunshine and licked his worn and 
bleeding feet. The man with the rifle 
hastily gathered up the scattered bills 
and carefully concealed them in a near- 
by pile of rocks. In a pile of rocks 
where they were later torn and chewed 
into worthless fragments by a pair of 
little brown mice and made into a warm 
and comfortable nest. A nest that with 
its five baby mice was afterwards de- 
stroyed wich muttered oaths in a fit of 
rage, by a man in the darkness of night 

by a man who had failed to receive 
a coveted reward, offered for arrest and 
conviction. 

And for a long time when the rays of 
the sun at mid-day made patches of light 
through the foliage of the trees a piece 
of gold, yellow and bright, glistened in 
the moss at the foot of a tree—a piece 
of gold for which John Durkham had 
searched in vain. 
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jected manuscripts, and_ will 
publish more. It may even be- 
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of REJECTED MANU- 
SCRIPT 5.” But it will not be 
“average.” 
So—if you are weary of “aver- 
age”—tired of drifting on the 
sea of uniformity; if you want 
to sail new waters and glimpse 
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The Dumbook. A year’s voy- 
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A House Divided 


(Continued from page 345) 


one to make much over anyone. The at- 
mosphere of that household, how chill, 
how undemonstrative, how suppressed 
in its decent observances of family af- 
fection, especially when one compared it 
with the warmth and glow of Clarissa 
Beals! 

David dined frequently in Clarissa’s 
little sitting room behind the general 
store. She had a hard-coal heater in 
there. A pleasant yellow paper, decorated 
with scrolls and bouquets of red clover 
blossoms in ornate baskets, lent a cheer- 
ful glow to the walls. The thin white 
muslin curtains, the comfortable rockers 
with crocheted tidies on their backs, and 
the white-clothed round table with 
frosted-glass-shaded Rochester lamp in 
the center, all lent the place a fascination 
on cold November evenings not to be 
withstood. 

The trips to Kearney were less fre- 
quent. Once or twice a month, a drum- 
mer from Chicago or St. Paul appeared 
at the Hotel Beals, signed his name with 
a flourish on the whirling register, and, 
passing cigars from his vest pocket to 
those in close proximity, asked for an in- 
terview with Judge Brock. These inter- 
views, since they had to do with the pur- 
chase of supplies, inevitably meant a trip 
across Main Street to Beals General 
Store. Merchandise purchased now came 
twice a week on a regular stage driven 
by L. P. Miles who, on selling his claim, 
had associated himself with a livery es- 
tablishment at Kearney. 

No one knew whence David had 
come, but he carried his own guarantee. 
His essential rectitude was manifest to 
anyone possessed of the most elementary 
qualities of intuition. And for this rea- 
son his partnership with Mrs. Beals had 
been accepted without undue comment ; 
and also his oft-repeated visits at her 
savory. table. 

For that matter he was an ever wel- 
come guest at many a sod hut on those 
solemn plains. He had made personal 
friends of every man in the township. 
He brought the children candy when, on 
a Sunday, his buckboard appeared at the 
door. 

He had assumed a strange role as the 
less apparent implication of his judge- 
ship came to light. The eldest child of 
Newton Diehl, who lived five miles to 
the northwest, had died of measles. 
David had been asked to “say a few 
words” before the small box containing 
the little body should be lowered be- 
neath the inscutable surface of that soli- 
tary land. Somehow this had seemed the 
inevitable thing to David. His “testi- 
mony” practice back there in Iowa came 

(Continued on page 362) 
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and it may be that you will find among them 
just the friend, the ‘‘pal’’ or the sweetheart 
you have been looking for. Send 2c fors 
copy of the Correspondence Bulletin--make 
somebody's heart happy and give them an 
op nity to make you bepey A t+ 












life--send 25c and get our ap B Address 
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Quick On The Trigger! 


| 


| Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 


surroundings to make a stay 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath 
160 rooms with bath 
Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


3.50 to 5.00 
6.00 to 8.00 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 





The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 
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RAM’S HORN.FOR JUBILEE 
(Continued from page 335) 


languishing in one of the centuries that 
lie between ancient time and the Vic- 
torian age. 

And some there are, especially in San 
Francisco, who dream dreams of Mod- 
ernity. 

It is like a diamond, this occasion. It 
has many colors, this jubilee. Each 
color means one sort of historic preju- 
dice, temperament and feeling—Cosmo- 
politanism in all its effulgence. We 
enjoy it immensely and hope that some- 
body would leave us alone, each group 
with its special color and charm. 

Because of its free, varied, tolerant 
spirit California has become one of the 
world’s greatest young commonwealths. 

Get your ram’s horn, long and strong, 
and blow upon it lustily—your own in- 
terpretation of the Diamond Jubilee! 





A HOUSE DIVIDED 
(Continued from page 361 ) 


in handy now. Some fiften solemn-faced 
neighbors besides the grieving family 
found his sayings of comfort. 

So he had grown, and so he continued 
to grow, into the life of the people about 
him; and their needs laid hold: on him. 











HUMBOLDT BANK 


Founded 1869 § 
SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Head Office, 783 Market St. nm 4th 
Bush- Montgomery Branch: Mills 
Building, San Francisco, California 
ASSETS OVER.................. $29,000,000 
Capital and Surplus........ 2,800,000 

Your business is invited on the 
basis of personal, interested service 
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Priest, after the order of Melchizedek, 
he offered his sacrifices to the innate 
yearning of all men for the more! abund- 
ant life. And Tom Paine still steed on 
the shelf besides the copy of Holy Writ. 
(Continued next month) 
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, BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA . ; 


WITH ITS DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND DELIGHTFUL 
AROMA IS A MOST ATTRACTIVE AND APPETIZING 
BEVERAGE. HAS GOOD FOOD VALUE TO APPEASE 
THE OUTDOOR APPETITE. IS EASILY KEPT 
HOT FOR A LONG TIME. 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


» WALTER BAKER & Co. LTb. 
Bes Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 


Booklet of Chaice Bree > 


Recipes sent free ‘ 
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Get Out Your 


Fountain Pen. 


Sure as shooting you'll want it, when you come to the end of this ad to 


sign up for a year’s subscription to “The Overland Monthly and Out West 


Magazine.” 


The Epic of the West that was—long departed Indian races, hooded 
Padres, Missions, gold rushes, Pioneers! —TThe Romance of the West that Is 
—the West you live in because you love it—mysteriously hushed deserts, 
booming surfs, filmy fogs, color, romance, beauty; cities that lay a spell upon 


your heart; ships that come and go; populous valleys, swathed in dusky gold 








and purple; an awakening Orient; dreamers and their sunset dreams; splen- 
did achievements—all these and more pass before you in the pages of “The 


Overland Monthly.” 


OCTOBER FEATURES 


Watch George Sterling’s 
contributions, something 








pe ge end (ta a Here is the magazine that brings you the essence of all that is fine in the 
LETTERS OF GOBIN- Western world of history, literature, painting, drama, business, industry, 
ATHREA TO _ STAR- , : , ‘ , 

BELL, a literary sensa- science, education and the professions. it acquaints you with the notable 
ae new monthly achievements of the men and women, the dreamers and doers of the past and 
Cora L. Williams, an in- the present, who are responsible for “the eyes of the world” being focused 
otiternte ovens. > a upon the West. But why go on? You'll get the whole story for yourself. 
partment. 

Art: An article by 8. Bert The cost of all this? A mere trifle, you'll agree at $2.50 a year. Yes, 


Cooksley, illustrated by 
Ray Bethers. 


And there will be others! self in for a whole year of Western adventure. ... . There that’s done. 


fill in the attached slip. Your check or money order and friend you let your- 























Now we'll leave you with your expectations for the next issue. 














Overland Monthly Magazine, 
San Francisco. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find check or money order for $2.50, for which send your magazine for one year to 
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